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MADELEINE, THE KOSIERE. 


CHAPTER L 

Mademoiselle Lagune, the shrew of the village of 
Nogent, and hostess of the “ Auberge a Bon Port/* 
stood at the door of her inn one fine May morning, 
surrounded by a crowd of gossips; her hands were in 
the capacious pockets of her white apron, except when 
she raised them in energetic declamation; her voice 
was loud, her eyeballs starting, and her eyes, and 
those of all the listeners, were fixed on a girl of about 
fourteen, sitting on a low stool at the door, and holding 
on her lap an infant of some four months old, who 
with its little soft, smiling face, lay placidly calm in 
sleep. And yet it was an orphan; poor little thing! 
an orphan of a few hours ! It had a name, “ Ma¬ 
deleine it was all it possessed;/for its mother lay 
dead in a garret of the inn. J Anil' its father ? Why, 
he too had gone to his grave; so all the gossips 
standing there said, on the report of that quiet girl 
of fourteen, who alone seemed to take any interest in 
the poor baby. 

“ And what’s to become of that ?” loudly inquired 
Mdlle. Lagune, pointing downwards to the child. 
“ This is the misfortune of having a house open to the 
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public. I am sure if I had imagined such a result, 
that woman never should have entered my door.” 

“ Ah, it was an unpleasant affair ! ” chimed in two 
or three of the bystanders; “ but you must let the 
parish bury the mother, and send the child to the 
hospice.” 

The little girl who held it looked up, and, by an 
involuntary movement, clasped the poor infant to her 
breast, which awoke it, not with a cry, but a smile, as 
it looked upon its nurse with a pair of full blue eyes. 

“And then, too,” continued Mdlle. Lagune, “to 
think of the stupidity of Louise there, never calling 
me up-stairs though she saw how ill the woman was; 
and all we know about her is from the little she her¬ 
self told the child and P&re Gallin; and of course he 
will tell nothing. I warrant ye, I’d have discovered 
all, had Louise called me.” 

“ She bade me not leave her at the last, and you 
were too busy to come when I did ask you,” answered 
the girl, gently. 

“ And whom should you obey ?" cried Made¬ 
moiselle, angrily : “a stranger, or your aunt ?” 

The girl made no reply, but endeavoured to still 
the poor infant, who had begun to cry. 

“ What ails the child ? ” asked one of the listeners; 
“ it seems ill too.” 

“ Oh, I dare say it is hungry,” replied the hostess. 
“ It has been with its dying mother all night; and 
she couldn’t nourish it much.” 

Louise sprang from her seat, with a cold look of 
horror on her childish face. 

“ Poor child ! ” cried several of the bystanders. 

“Where are you going?” exclaimed her aunt to 
the girl, who was hastily entering the auberge. 

“ To seek food for the poor infant,” was the reply, 
as if amazed at the question. 

“Ah, well! go this once; but remember, that 
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child goes to the hospice afterwards. I can’t afford 
to keep it.” 

Humanity sealed the lips of all; there was not one 
approving word. Amidst this silence, a rosy, buxom 
woman drew near the crowd, for whom they all made 
way. 

“ Here is Madame Bertrand,” was whispered 
around. 

“Has anything occurred?” inquired the new¬ 
comer, smiling good-humouredly. Half-a-dozen 
voices began at once to relate the events of the last 
few days, out of which but little could be gleaned, 
from the anxiety of each speaker to be heard. 

“Permit me,” saidMdlle. Lagune, with authority; 
“ I will inform Madame Bertrand of this affair. You 
see, madam,” she continued, addressing that person, 
“just a week ago, one evening there came a poor 
sickly-looking young woman into the auberge, car¬ 
rying a baby in her arms. After some slight refresh¬ 
ment, she inquired if she could have a bed-room 
for a few days; ( something very cheap,’ she added. 
Well, madam, as I have a tender heart—the worse 
for me sometimes—I allowed her to remain.” 

“ And where did she come from ? What was her 
name?” inquired Madame Bertrand. 

“Oh!” answered Mdlle, hesitating; “I was so 
dreadfully engaged, it being the cattle-fair last week 
at Chalons, and so many drovers passing through 
Nogent, that I forgot to make very minute inquiries, 
intending to do so every day; and as she paid me a 
week's lodging, mentioning she was from Chalons, I 
imagined she came with some one who had attended 
the fair.” 

“ Then you have no passport ? Why not ask for 
one at once ?” 

“ Alas! Madame Bertrand, she died last night! ” 

This sudden announcement struck a chill on the 
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warm heart of the inquirer. After a moment’s pause 
she recollected the child. 

“ Where is the infant ?” she asked. 

“ Here, madam,” answered Louise, who had 
returned, with the baby in one arm and a cup of sop 
in the other hand. 

The eager, intelligent face of the motherless infant 
attracted Madame Bertrand. Its little wondering 
eyes were fixed on the crowd, and the tiny hands 
closely pressed together, and then to the pale little 
lips, in gnawing hunger. 

“ She is starving,” whispered one ; and poor Louise 
sank on her stool once more ; and a tear of pity stole 
down that old child’s face, as she fed her hungering 
chance-sent sister-mortal. Poor Louise! No one 
could live with Mdlle. Lagune and preserve nature’s 
freshness. This little daisy, though her own orphan 
niece, had bowed her head, and become that sorrow¬ 
ful thing to see—an old child. 

“ Louise knows more about it,” cried all. “She 
was constantly with her.” 

“ Come, Louise, my child,” said Madame Bertrand, 
kindly; “ tell us all.” 

“ Madam,” replied she in sentences, often inter¬ 
rupted to soothe and feed the child she seemed to 
have appropriated to herself,—“ when I took the 
mother of the little Madeleine here up-stairs to her 
room, I offered to carry the child, she seemed so 
weary. However, this she declined; but when we 
arrived there, I was only just in time to catch it, for 
the poor mother fell back exhausted; she was very 
ill,—and so white, and pretty too, though so delicate.” 

“Never mind your remarks, Louise,” cried her 
aunt, in her shrewisli tone. 

“ Leave her to tell it her own way,” gently sug¬ 
gested the listener. 

“When she recovered,” continued Louise, “she 
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asked me if a great many men were not employed at 
Vincennes, at the chateau, in work of various kinds; 
if there was not work to be had in the forest for wood¬ 
cutters, &c. I told her there were many men em¬ 
ployed about there, I believed. She said no more 
then, but next day went out early, only returning at 

night, fatigued and weary”-here Louise paused 

a moment; her colour came and went; she seemed 
to be musing. 

“ Well?” exclaimed they all. 

“ I know but little more,” concluded she, evidently 
quite clear in her mind about the debated point, what¬ 
ever it had been; “ except that she went out every 
day, and always came back weary and sad, until 
yesterday, and then she was too ill to go out; she 
had been crying all night ” (here the old child forgot 
her forced age, and wept fresh, young tears of 
compassion), “and in the morning she was un¬ 
able to leave her bed. At her request I went to 
my aunt; but she was very busy, and could not come 
up/’ 

“ Hold! ” cried Mademoiselle : u if we lodge people 
for almost nothing, we cannot be at their beck and 
call too! Besides, she had Louise, and I didn’t know 
she was so ill.” 

No one coincided with her. Louise continued: 

" Towards night she grew worse; my aunt was 
going out, and I could not stay much with her; and 
I did not think her dying. About nine o’clock she 
asked to see the cure; so I ran down, and told Jean 
to run for him. I begged my aunt to allow me to 
remain with her that night; but—but—” 

“ How could the girl do her work, madam, if 
she sat up all night?” apologetically asked the 
hostess. 

“ But I crept back,” added Louise, resolutely, 
“ after M. le Cure had left, who did not think her 
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so near death, and stayed with her all night; towards 
morning she grew calmer, and then I wanted to call 
my aunt, but she would not let me; she said that 
having heard of her husband’s death, it had much 
afflicted her, but that now she felt better: I was 
tired,” continued Louise, after a pause, “ and had 
fallen asleep, when poor little Madeleine here awoke 
me by her cries; I jumped up, the light was just 
growing clear in the room, and by it I saw the child 
struggling to get out of its mother’s arms; it was 
pressed so tightly to her breast; and when I looked 
closer—” (here she grew very pale, and her tears 
froze in her eyes and stood still,) “ she was dead and 
cold.” 

A shudder crept through all save one. 

“ And what,” cried Mademoiselle Lagune, “am I 
to do with her ? I shall get into some trouble about 
the passport; but who could have dreamed that 
she only came here to die? I have sent for the 
authorities, and they must bury her; and the child 
must go to the hospice.” 

“No,” cried a warm-hearted woman’s voice; “l 
will take it home, till something be heard of its 
relations.” 

“ Heaven reward and bless you !” burst from the 
crowd, as Madame Bertrand held out her arms to 
take the little castaway. 

“ Oh, Madame!” cried Mademoiselle Lagune, curt¬ 
seying ;—for Madame Bertrand was somebody in the 
village;—she was not very rich, it is true, but she 
possessed several houses, and her husband had been 
mayor;—“ Oh, Madame, I’m sure no one can feel 
for the poor infant more than I do, and the poor 
mother; but there, she's happy now !” and she sighed 
with a sanctimonious air. 

Half-an-hour afterwards, Madame Bertrand, and 
Louise carrying the child, traversed the village 
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towards the home of the former; there was a field 
to cross,—and before they were half-way there, 
Louise suddenly stopped. 

“ Madame,” she cried, gently pulling the other’s 
dress, who was in deep thought,—“ now we are out 
of all hearing, I have something to tell you.” 

“ What is it, Louise ?” said she. 

“ I did not like mentioning all before so many; I 
knew mere curiosity brought most there: so I 
resolved to tell only you. When Madeleine’s mother 
was sensible last night, she drew me close to her and 
said, * My good girl, I feel I am dying; I could have 
wished to tell all to an older, safer ear, you are so 
young; but time presses, and I cannot die happy 
without confiding my poor little Madeleine to some 
female heart; remember well all I am telling you.’ 
I told her/’ continued Louise, “that I was much 
steadier than I seemed; and I think she thought so 
too; for she appeared quite certain I should do her 
bidding.” 

The girl then told how the wayfarer, then lying 
dead, had been left very early with only a mother’s 
care, her father having been a rich farmer near 
Amiens; that as she grew up, among many who 
wished to marry her, was one Gilles Fremont, and 
they were married a year and a half; that almost 
all her money was in her mother’s power, who had 
promised her father never to re-marry, and faithfully 
to keep it in trust for their child. But promises to 
the dead are often forgotten. A month after that 
daughter’s marriage the parent united herself to a 
young man of no very good character, and all her 
daughter’s money went to pay his debts. From that 
moment Gilles Fremont changed ; he had never been 
a very loving husband, and he did not hesitate to tell 
her that interest alone had made him marry her. 
Indeed, from the moment of the mother’s marriage 
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his conduct proved it; he grew reckless of all; the 
little ground they possessed was left uncultivated, and 
he was frequently absent for weeks. At last he went, 
and never returned ; after waiting in vain for months, 
(for when he quitted home Madeleine was just born,) 
Therbse sold the little all she possessed in the world, 
and started in a vain search after him. Long and 
wide she wandered, and at last traced him to Nogent. 
The rest is soon told: day after day she quitted the 
auberge seeking him. At last she learned that he 
had been employed felling wood in the Bois de Vin¬ 
cennes j that a tree had struck him; and that he had 
been carried to the hospital, and was dead. The 
same night on which she heard this news, the weary 
spirit burst its bonds, and poor little Madeleine was 
an orphan.” 

“ Thank you, Louise, for your confidence in me,” 
said Madame Bertrand, laying a hand on the girl's 
shoulder. “ But was this all she said ? No wish 
expressed about the child ?'' 

“ She was going to say something more, Madame, 
but a kind of drowsiness seemed to come over her, 
and she never spoke to me again; her last word was 
Madeleine ! ” 

“ Poor mother! poor child! ” said the little saddened 
woman. None sorrow sooner than the mirthful; the 
cheerful heart is ever one of peace and charity; both 
engender deep feeling. 

They soon after reached home. Men are, gene¬ 
rally speaking, less enthusiastic, slower to act from 
impulse, than women. M. Bertrand was a very good 
man; but nevertheless rather more calculating than 
his wife; besides, let us admit—in justice to him— 
that it may not always be prudent to allow the heart 
full play, without calling in reflection to one's aid; 
and a man has a right to question the exact prudence 
with which his wife acts, however kindly and like a 
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Christian, in coming home from a morning walk with 
an infant of totally unknown parentage, of which she 
had bound herself to undertake the charge, as though 
she had been its mother. Madame felt all the justice 
of his remarks, and looked pained. Louise was 
saddened, and pressing the poor child to her breast, 
wished—oh, so much!—that she could take it her¬ 
self. Madeleine looked up, her little cheeks like 
two peaches, and the large blue eyes stared at the 
strange man; and then—was it some prompting 
angel bade her stretch out her arms towards him, 
laughing? Be it as it may, that night little Made¬ 
leine slept in a roughly constructed cot, much like a 
wooden box, until a better could be procured, by the 
bedside of M. and Madame Bertrand; and a month 
afterwards, had he been offered the Prefectship of 
Paris to give up the child, he would have said, “ No, 
I love her as if she were my own I” 


CHAPTER II. 

Fifteen years slipped away, almost imperceptibly; 
little seemed changed, if we except perhaps the baby 
Madeleine, who had become a beautiful girl, and as 
Pere Gallin said rejoicing, when any one spoke of 
her comeliness, “ The face is plain in comparison with 
the mind, for that is adorned with those lilies which 
are more beautiful than the glory of Solomon and 
the good man looked with righteous pride on the 
soul he had so anxiously watched over, and preserved 
in its original image—its Maker's. All save one 
spoke well of Madeleine, and this was her first enemy 
in the village, Mademoiselle Lagune, who was 
still the crabbed mistress of L’Auberge k Bon Port. 
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Poor Louise, who had watched so lovingly over the 
infancy of “ her child,” as she ever called the orphan 
girl, had returned to her aunt,—for now Madeleine 
needed her services no more, save as a friend,—to 
soothe, if possible, the gall-imbued years in their 
descending vale of her crabbed relative. 

Some women devote themselves to the solace of 
others—true Sisters of Mercy, though without the 
garb; Louise was one of these. She had resided 
several years with Madame Bertrand, after this good 
dame had taken the orphan to her home; and though 
Madeleine grew up filled with grateful affection for 
her kind second mother, and the excellent but some¬ 
what too hastyM. Bertrand, yet all her tenderest affec¬ 
tions were given to Louise, who was as her mother, her 
sister, her all. We said Mademoiselle Lagune disliked 
her; there is an old adage which may best explain 
this, “ The injured may forgive, the injurer never !” 
She felt she had acted harshly to the dying mother, 
and with unchristian feeling towards the child; 
Madame Bertrand’s kindness was a living reproach 
to her, and yet she had not felt disposed to offend 
that lady by refusing to allow her niece to look after 
the child. Now Louise had returned, and she felt a 
growing satisfaction in heaping on the tame, quiet 
woman the offences of the girl of fourteen. Louise re¬ 
turned to the auberge when her little charge was about 
eight years of age, and from that period to the present 
hour, her love and care had been unchangeable to¬ 
wards the orphan, for whom Mademoiselle Lagune 
delighted to predict every species of misfortune and 
evil. “ She was a come-by-chance; she must be of 
bad breed; who knew whether her mother had ever 
been married ? Pere Gallin might be, assuredly was, 
a good man ; but, for the sake of the respectability of 
the village, he certainly ought to be a little more 
communicative, just to ease people’s minds! Certainly 
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she, for one, felt very uncomfortable, especially as the 
mother had been harboured in her house,” &c. &c. 
And then she would seek Pere Gallin, and with 
hypocritically feigned sanctity declare, that her mind 
was much disturbed on account of these events, 
dreading lest some share or connivance in the sin 
might be imputed to her, for sin she feared there had 
been. But the good cure only smiled; all her cunning 
devices to cheat him of his secret were vain. “ Rest 
perfectly satisfied, my good demoiselle,” he would 
reply, placidly smiling; “ if there have been error, 
good little Madeleine is no party to it, no sharer in 
it; I exonerate you too from any participation.” 
“Then there has been error?” would she exclaim, 
exulting in her own cleverness. “ My daughter, I 
said, if” would be the quiet rejoinder as he rubbed 
his hands composedly; and the unsatisfied woman 
was fain to return home brooding over that cruel 
“if,” which shut the gates to further inquiry or 
knowledge. 

Mademoiselle Lagune had a nephew, Louise’s 
brother, but her junior by nine years. It never 
entered into Mademoiselle’s head, that her nephew, 
presumptive heir to her property, could fall in love 
with an unknown orphan; even the prospect of the for¬ 
tune she would undoubtedly receive from the Bertrands 
could not reconcile her to the match; she had indeed 
arranged one, years before, with the parents of an 
only daughter, wealthy and retired from business, 
residing in the neighbourhood; all was settled but 
one thing,—Alexis’ consent. Louise, like a clever 
general, whose whole thought was fixed upon her 
brother’s marriage with Madeleine, never hinted 
such a possibility to either; in fact, she appeared 
rather to discountenance any intimacy between them, 
and looked grave when little Madeleine begged for 
Alexis to come and spend the day with them; and, on 
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the other hand, she was continually speaking to him 
of his aunt's choice, Mademoiselle Froge. Of course, 
the thing exactly turned out as she ardently desired 
it should; he and Madeleine liked each other as 
children, and loved fervently and truly as a youth of 
twenty and a girl of fifteen will, whose affections are 
based upon esteem. This was a thunderbolt to Made¬ 
moiselle Lagune, who had deemed Mademoiselle Frog6 
a sufficient “ electric conductor " against so fearful a 
visitation. What was to be done ? She did not like 
offending the Bertrands, and, on the other hand, her 
word had long been pledged to the Froges. It is 
rather unwise sometimes to treat our children as 
mere automatons in our hands; we suddenly, by 
some severe shock, are taught to know that they 
have vitality and wills of their own: these she now 
discovered in Alexis. “ He had never dreamed of 
any but Madeleine! Leave her! Oh, no ! if her 
foster-parents refused him, well then he never would 
marry, he would go for a soldier.” 

Sometimes the thing we threaten to do comes 
unexpectedly upon us, as if to try our resolution. 
Alexis was cast in the following drawing for the con¬ 
scription, and found himself, before he had time even 
to collect his thoughts, an embryo man of war and 
glory. “ Of course," he said composedly to Louise, 
“ my aunt will buy a substitute;" but “ my aunt " 
had not the slightest idea of such a thing; she saw 
her vantage ground too well. “ The service would 
do him good; times were peaceable; and, without 
offending any one, she might eventually please her¬ 
self;" so she firmly refused her consent to his boyish 
engagement with Madeleine, on the grounds that it 
would not be for their future happiness to affiance 
them before he had seen a little of the world; young 
men will change sometimes; and while she was deaf 
to all arguments and prayers on this subject, she 
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ratified her promise to the Frogds, who were ignorant 
of the heart's choice of Alexis Yallette. 

Poor Alexis, and still sadder Madeleine, what 
could they do ? only love truly, be true to themselves, 
and wait patiently. But all these were very good 
arguments—very painful practice—especially for her; 
he would be going among new scenes and com¬ 
panions, which would amuse and interest him; 
perhaps he might forget her ! But she must remain, 
and reckon his footsteps fleeing from her, which her 
sad heart would vainly endeavour to overtake. Then, 
too, the misery of walking alone , where we have been 
cheered by a kindly, loving support! Poor Made¬ 
leine grew very pale and very melancholy, and even 
her kind parents of adoption, and Louise, for awhile 
failed in comforting her. 

“ O Madeleine ! ” exclaimed Alexis, about a week 
before he was to leave the village; “ if I only had 
five hundred francs, I could release myself, and still 
be near you; but I have nothing, except what my 
aunt gives me, neither has Louise.” 

“ Nor I, Alexis,” said the weeping girl; " and 
my good mother will not give me any to assist in an 
act of disobedience towards Mademoiselle Lagune; 
besides, she too wishes you to see the world. It is 
very strange they think it so necessary to drive you 
into a place they all agree in calling so bad, just to 
try you; to my thinking, it is always safer not to put 
our fingers too near the fire; though healed, they 
might be scarred for life.” 

“ Never mind, Madeleine dearest,” he answered, 
endeavouring to soothe, even though suffering keenly 
himself. " I shall come back sooner than they ex¬ 
pect ; seven years, indeed! I will get the money 
somehow for a substitute, and return loving you 
doubly for the privation of your presence.” 

And thus comforted she tried to look forward with 
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hope; but the chance of his obtaining so large a sum 
seemed almost an impossibility; still she was too 
young to give way to despair, and the succeeding 
days passed more hopefully than she had at one 
time deemed possible. 

We have said but little of the foster-parents of 
Madeleine; but our readers must admit them into 
their imaginations as good, excellent, but every-day 
people; there would be little to tell very interesting 
of them, if we except their unceasing care and love 
for their charge; the whole business of their lives 
seemed to be how to secure her happiness and well¬ 
being, and up to the present moment she had not 
caused them one hour’s uneasiness. The attachment 
between her and Alexis was looked upon with plea¬ 
sure, and a hope that the firmness and faith of the 
young man would insure the ultimate consent of his 
aunt. He was ever welcomed at their house, and his 
approaching departure cast its gloom over their 
household, for poor Madeleine’s blue eyes were over¬ 
flowing with tears, and her once laughing tones 
turned to sighs. But time, heartless time, hurries 
us on to the goal of sorrow; the day came, and even 
the young soldier’s voice trembled when he bade all 
farewell, and imprinted his last kiss on Madeleine’s 
forehead. Louise stood by to comfort; but she too 
was weeping. At last the final words had to be 
spoken; and as he whispered them to the sobbing 
girl, he added, “ Cheer up, my Madeleine, my little 
wife, I shall soon return; but do not speak this to 
any one ; I have a scheme in view to enable me to do 
so; farewell, my beloved.” And he was gone on his 
career; perhaps to forget her. Poor Madeleine l 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of all the many fetes in France, there is not one 
more pleasing to behold than the fete of la Rosiere. 
It is the earliest dream of a village maiden's heart, 
to bear off the palm of goodness. Unlike the prize 
of beauty, it excites no evil passions: the very object 
of desire quells all such. It is a prize of virtue, 
humility, industry, goodness, which the plainest may 
run for; happy the one who wins ! Not alone is she 
crowned with roses, but a subscription-purse is raised 
for heV, a gold chain given, and above all, amidst the 
tears of the whole congregation, in some quiet little 
rural chapel, the good pastor, who has watched the 
training of this favourite child and pupil, gives her 
his blessing, after delivering a feeling and perhaps 
most eloquent discourse. From the earliest days of 
childhood, Pere Galliu had set his heart upon one 
day crowning little Madeleine, the poor orphan child. 
In the meantime, many older girls passed, of course, 
before her, and each one had been held up as an 
example to her, until the child’s every thought was 
fixed, not on the purse or golden chain, but upon the 
wreath of roses. Her dream at length seemed certain 
of realization; so pure, so good was Madeleine, that 
unanimously all elected her for the honour, to which 
election the good cure gave his conscientious assent. 

This was the streak of blue in Madeleine's clouded 
sky after Alexis’s departure; for her sky was a very 
troubled one: the uncertainty of ever gaining his 
aunt's consent to their marriage, even ultimately; 
and then the many chances in the life of a man for the 
first time quitting home for the busy world. True, 
she had been all to him in their village; but then 
he would see so many fairer faces than her own— 
for though very fair in all other eyes, Madeleine had 

G 
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a humble opinion of her own charms, and this the 
farther enhanced them, as it lent a mild and gentle 
look to her soft downcast eye. Surely the child 
born in sorrow bears that impression on her counte¬ 
nance; it never is joyous, like the one which has seen 
the light in bright sunshine. However, as the 
moment approached for the fete of the Rosiere, a 
quiet joy shone on her open brow, where all was 
peace—the peace a good conscience gives. Then, too, 
she should no longer be quite a dependent for a for¬ 
tune—though the kindness of the Bertrands made 
her feel that dependence but little—she would have a 
purse of nearly twenty pounds; for the neighbouring 
ladies all subscribed to it, and the village was not 
very small, and all put their mite to this good act; a 
gold chain, too, would be given in the chapel, with 
due ceremony. All these thoughts so occupied her, 
that she passed over more tranquilly than she other¬ 
wise would have done, the fact that Alexis had not 
written for nearly a week. She spoke of it to Louise; 
but this loviDg friend strove to bring peace to her 
heart, by pointing out all the hurry, weariness, and 
toil of a soldier’s march; for he was journeying on¬ 
ward every day farther from Nogent and Madeleine. 
Despite every argument in favour of patience, how¬ 
ever, her heart began to beat more rapidly, and a 
little flush of anxiety was on her cheek as the second 
week crept on, and still no news from him. “ Surely 
he must be ill ?” she said anxiously to Louise; “ and 
how shall we hear ? His aunt will not tell us, even 
if she knows; and Madame Bertrand, though so good 
and kind, sees nothing to be uneasy about. What 
can we do, Louise?” 

This good creature forbore to tell the anxious girl 
how troubled she herself felt, having written to Alexis, 
unknown to any one, without receiving a reply; still 
she naturally did not suffer so much as Madeleine ; 
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she was older, and only a sister, though a much- 
attached one; and she argued, until she persuaded 
herself that his duties alone caused his silence. 

Affairs stood thus, when a circumstance so painful 
to all occurred, that for a few days every other 
thought was set aside. Monsieur Bertrand was in 
the habit—a thing well known in the village—of 
collecting the rents of some houses he possessed in 
the neighbourhood at given times, and frequently 
these remained in his possession for days, until all 
were received, when he placed the sum in his lawyer's 
hands. On the day when the last rent had been paid 
him, their quiet house was entered in the night, and 
the whole amount carried off. It seemed the person 
or persons must have been well acquainted with the 
habits of the family and where the money was kept, 
or else have made minute inquiries; for nothing else 
was touched, but the bureau alone opened, and its 
contents taken. We are wrong in saying nothing 
else was stolen; there was a miniature, one of Madame 
Bertrand's mother, which she prized much; it was set 
in an old-fashioned setting resembling brilliants, but 
its actual value was nothing. The sum purloined 
amounted to about forty pounds; and this to persons 
of not large income was a considerable loss ; though 
perhaps the most painful sensation, after all, was the 
idea that their quiet dwelling had been mysteriously 
entered by the midnight thief. 

Some short time before this took place, two men 
of suspicious appearance had been in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and remained for some days at “L'Auberge 
&Bon Portas their papers were correct in the eyes 
of the gendarmes, nothing could be said about them, 
neither had Mademoiselle Lagune any right to com¬ 
plain, for they paid well; but there was a certain un¬ 
mistakable air about them, which made all look shyly 
upon them. After the robbery had been committed. 
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Mademoiselle Lagune was the first to remember that 
they had made especial inquiries about the Bertrands, 
and, strange to say, about Madeleine, as to who she 
was — her age, name — was she any relative, &c. 
There were others to confirm this strange account, 
for they had been particularly inquisitive about the 
girl. Now though no one could, however malignant, 
for an instant suspect that she had any knowledge of 
these men, still to a sensitive mind it was a pain¬ 
ful thing in any way to have her name implicated 
with such characters. Madeleine suffered keenly. 
Mademoiselle Lagune, too, had spoken to every one ot 
the men inquiring about her; so much so, that many 
a homely jest was pointed at her, such as,—“ Ha, 
Mademoiselle la Rosiere ! so you have acquaintances 
thieves, have you ?—Don't let them steal your fortune 
or gold chain, however," and the like. And the poor 
girl, struggling to seem calm, oppressed by such jests 
and Alexis's strange silence, would creep away and 
weep bitterly. To one only person could she open 
her whole heart; not even to Louise could she do 
this, but to Pere Gallin. One day she sought him, 
more oppressed in heart than ever; it wanted about 
a week of the fete; she told him her many sorrows, 
which the good man endeavoured to lighten to her 
young bosom; then she spoke of the mysterious 
terror this robbery had inspired her with—a terror as 
though she had in some way caused it. He laughed 
at these ideas, attributing them to the chatterings of 
Mademoiselle Lagune and her set; then, assuming a 
more serious tone, and taking her hand, he said, " My 
child, I have long been going to tell you something 
which I think you ought to know: it is rather a pain¬ 
ful subject, and I have consequently deferred it; but 
as recent events have engendered reflection in your 
young mind, it is better at once to tell you. Made¬ 
leine, I believe you have a father living." 
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Madeleine turned pale and trembled; she knew 
enough of her own history (Louise had confided it to 
her) to look upon his memory,for such she had deemed 
it, with distrust and horror. His cruel desertion of 
her poor mother was enough to cause this feeling; 
and now to know that he was in existence, created 
a chill at her heart like death; she felt as if she were 
already claimed by him, and subject to his control. 
Pfcre Gallin continued ,—“ From all your unfortu¬ 
nate mother told me, I was led to doubt whether she 
had had sufficient proof of his death; consequently 
I made every inquiry, which ended in my positively 
discovering that the man killed by the falling of the 
tree was not your father, though he had been occu¬ 
pied as a wood-cutter. I traced him from place to 
place: the last was to the employ of a wood-merchant 
in Paris, whose service he quitted suddenly, saying 
he had inherited some property near Rouen. I wrote 
to a friend there, but every trace failed; this is four 
years since: what has become of him, I know not. 
I must tell you, my child, that from the character 
I heard of him everywhere, I deemed it better to keep 
all this knowledge to myself. I do not mean to say 
he bore a dishonest name, but a wild, unsettled one. 
I have friends still making inquiries; and should we 
discover him, Madeleine, I will tell you.” 

Madeleine was weeping; she scarcely knew why. 

“ Do not weep, my child,” said the kind man; “ it 
should comfort you to know that a parent exists; for 
as the old saying has it, ‘ Blood is thicker than water/ 
Though Monsieur and Madame Bertrand have been 
as parents to you, yet some day it may solace you to 
find a father, and let us hope, with increasing years, 
a good man.” 

“ I will hope so, father,” she answered, trying to 
still her tears; “ but I am so sorrowful, that every¬ 
thing terrifies me now.” Some time longer he spoke 
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to her; and her heart, beneath the influence of liis 
kindness, and the spell which those whom Heaven 
sends to comfort us in our afflictions ever exercises 
over our minds, grew almost cheerful, and she cast 
her care for awhile behind her. 

“ You did not tell me where you last heard of my 
poor father,” she said. 

“ He was with Monsieur Lafon, wood-merchant, 
Quai St. Michel,” was the reply. 

“ I will pray for him,” she said. “ The good God 
will perhaps hear a child's prayer for her father.” 

Taking leave of the Cur£, she proceeded homewards 
more cheerful and hopeful. 


CHAPTER IY. 

Monsieur and Madame Bertrand’s house was in pro¬ 
found repose, to all appearance, at ten o’clock on the 
evening of this day; but Madeleine sat some time 
after this hour at her window, which looked into the 
garden: the girl of scarcely sixteen seemed at one 
step to have grown to mature womanhood; so much 
does thought call forth all the energies, and ripen the 
mind’s half-formed ideas. Her mind reverted to her 
father; she thought of him even more than of Alexis; 
she pondered whether it were quite right on her part 
to remain in inactive comfort, when possibly a parent 
might be in want or trouble. (t I will ask Pbre 
Gallin,” she mentally said; “ I know he will tell me 
what I ought to do.” 

Thus thinking, she rose to undress for the night. 
She had been sitting without a light; as she quitted 
the window and raised a hand to close the lattice,, a 
shadow seemed to glide beneath the shade of a wide- 
spreading apple-tree in full blossom. She started, 
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drew back, looking fixedly on the spot, but nothing 
more appeared; still her heart beat; and hastily 
drawing her white dimity curtain before the window, 
she retired to rest, but without remembering to fasten 
the lattice. Young heads sleep heavily, more so in 
sorrow than in joy; this latter may give them dreams 
of feather-weight; but sorrow is a plummet, and 
bears down the eyelid. Madeleine sank into a deep 
heavy sleep, and dreamed she saw her father; he was 
beside her, and in her intense anxiety to distinguish 
his features, she started up in fear; and all at once 
she became conscious, to her horror, that she was not 
alone in that dark chamber. Her alarm prevented 
her from uttering more than an exclamation of in¬ 
tense terror; and she then thought she heard a well- 
remembered voice, in a tone so low as to be scarcely 
recognisable,saying to her, “ Hush, Madeleine! if you 
betray me, I am lost.” 

“ Alexis !” she exclaimed; “ Alexis ! you here, and 
thus ! What has occurred ? Speak, for you inspire 
me with a terror I cannot express.” 

“ Madeleine,” he whispered, again taking her hand, 
which was cold and clammy like death, “ Madeleine, 
you once said you loved me above all on earth; I 
come this night to ask you again, is it so ? Are 
you certain that nothing can ever wean your affec¬ 
tions from me ? ” 

“Nothing, Alexis,” she breathed through her chat¬ 
tering teeth. “ I have told you so before; you should 
have believed me; but surely you have come this 
night for some other cause than to ask a question so 
often answered before?” Even as she spoke, she 
wondered at her own coldness ; she who would once 
have flown to meet his welcoming embrace, was now 
cold and motionless; he, too, seemed changed and 
paralysed; it was like a meeting of spirits, not of 
flesh and blood. 
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“ I want you to tell me, to assure me,” he impa¬ 
tiently cried, raising his voice higher, “ that nothing 
shall ever part us, not if you meet your father.” 

“ What do you know of him ? ” she asked, in wild 
surprise. 

‘‘’This, that you will meet soon; he may not seek 
you, hut you will meet.” 

“ Strange,” she uttered, “ that you should speak 
of that which only was uttered to me this day! but 
let 'this tranquillize you—nor father, friends, fate— 
nothing shall part us.” 

“ You have forgotten one thing in your enumera¬ 
tion, Madeleine— crime , would not that part us?” 

“ Alexis ! ” she almost shrieked, clasping both his 
cold hands in hers, “ do not drive me mad; you can¬ 
not be guilty of crime ! ” 

" I knew it! ” he answered despondingly, endea¬ 
vouring to withdraw the hands she still clasped; “ let 
me go; for you I have committed it, and you turn 
from me; let me go; I can add another to the one 
already done, and die! ” 

“ My love, my affianced husband—my all—” sobbed 
the suffering girl; “ I will never desert you. If you 
have done a wrong act, I will stand by, and soothing, 
win you to repentance and right; but I will never 
leave you, Alexis—I will never leave you.” 

“ Thanks, my Madeleine,” he replied, in the same 
unchanged, hopeless tone; “ now I can return to my 
regiment for awhile; only for awhile, for soon I shall 
be free.” 

<f Then you have not deserted?” she asked in 
amazement; " I thought this was your crime.” 

" Desertion! ” and he laughed hoarsely. “ Deser¬ 
tion ! child’s play. No; I am here with the consent 
of my superiors; I was taken ill, and they gave me a 
month's leave; but I have not shown myself yet here , 
you will understand why soon; the fact is, I could 
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not leave you; you were surrounded by so many 
temptations. I know Louis Debrets loves you ; how 
then could I leave you for perhaps seven long years ? 
Madeleine, my crime is theft; /robbed this house last 
week, and have lain hidden ever since; the notes, 
however, are changed into good louis-d'or, and soon 
I shall be free; then I will save—save—save every 
sous, and repay back the forty pounds, anonymously, 
when you are mine.” 

The horror-stricken girl shrank back from his clasp¬ 
ing arm which essayed to detain her; she was speech¬ 
less, but the heart beat quickly and convulsively. 

“ Now, Madeleine,” he continued, without appear¬ 
ing to notice her agony, “ I must go; I am expected 
somewhere, and the sunrise must not find me here; 
but, before I go, swear not to betray me to any one, 
not to speak of this, not to hint it; not, above all, to 
the P&re Gallin.” 

“ Oh !” almost shrieked Madeleine, “ I cannot de¬ 
ceive him; it would be sacrilege.” 

“ Are you mad ? ” he exclaimed ; “ why, he would 
in some manner make it known, and I be lost.” 

“ He would not, Alexis, he would not; but I dare 
not bear the burden alone of this heavy secret and 
crime.” 

“ A crime l ” he added, in a low tone of bitterness; 
“ crime for you, and you will betray and condemn me 
everlastingly; mind that, girl; for the day it becomes 
known, I die. Keep the secret, and I will in a short 
time restore all; besides, the error is mine, not yours; 
think to what an eternal fate you doom me; think, 
girl—think, Madeleine, you whom I love so madly— 
think, and swear to keep the secret.” 

He clasped her hands in both of his, and her 
trembling, scarcely articulating lips repeated after 
him a solemn oath of secresy. As the last words 
were uttered he stooped, and pressing his lips on her 
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brow, whispered —“ Now,'farewell awhile; I must 
fly; were I found here, discovery would be inevit¬ 
able ; I shall soon be free, and near you once more. 
Farewell, my own love, la Rosiere; on that day of 
rejoicing remember me, your Alexis.” 

She saw him creep towards the window; he 
turned, waved his hand, stepped through the lattice, 
and descended a ladder placed outside. With strain¬ 
ing eyes she watched all this, and then sank back 
fainting on her pillow. It appeared to her imagina¬ 
tion, on surveying the events we have related, that 
this insensibility had been succeeded by a feverish 
sleep ; for she started from a confused dream of other 
things, to recall, after awhile, the whole of the painful 
scene with Alexis. 

At first she felt disposed to imagine it the halluci¬ 
nation of slumbering fancy, and had almost made up 
her mind to set it down as such ; but when she started 
at an early hour from her bed, and looked out of the 
window, there stood an unmistakable evidence of 
her nocturnal visitor: a ladder was placed against the 
wall, her lattice was open, and on the ledge inside lay 
a bouquet of flowers still fresh and unfaded. This 
circumstance seemed a convincing proof of Alexis’s 
presence; for often had he brought the ladder from 
its accustomed place to gather some ripe fruit for 
her, or else arrange the vine and clematis which 
clustered round the window. Madeleine raised them 
to her lip, but ere they touched it the first thought 
of' foiysterious happiness at his presence was chased 
by the memory of his crime, and with a shudder she 
flung them from her; then a second thought arose 
within her—she must remove all evidence of his 
visit. As she prepared to do this, the remembrance 
of the promise extorted from her arose in her mind, 
and with that recollection the last ray of comfort 
forsook her, for she had resolved upon laying the 
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whole affair before Pfcre Gallin; now that was impos¬ 
sible, for she had solemnly sworn secresy for awhile, 
especially to him. The weeping, agitated girl opened 
her door gently, and creeping down-stairs stole into 
the garden; beneath her window were the prints of 
a man’s footsteps in the soft earth; these she effaced 
carefully with a rake, and removing the ladder 
carried it into an out-house from whence it had been 
taken. Before the servant had risen, every trace had 
disappeared, and the wretched girl was sitting on 
the edge of her bed in solitude and terror, weeping 
bitterly. 

Alexis had argued with her, and pointed out that 
it was no crime of hers; that she was quite innocent: 
consequently she endeavoured so to persuade herself. 
But there is a little inward monitor which never de¬ 
ceives us; she felt that the promise of concealment 
was an error on her part; yet how break her oath ? 
Poor Madeleine, with no one to guide, nothing to 
direct or counsel her but her own uninformed though 
upright mind, grew hourly more feverish and uneasy. 
Ail noticed this; and the continued silence of Alexis 
was by Louise deemed a sufficient cause. Monsieur 
and Madame Bertrand forgot their young days of 
love, and overlooking the fact of his prolonged 
silence, attributed her restless state to the nervous¬ 
ness natural to a young girl going for the first time 
to play a prominent part in a public ceremony; and 
the very means they took of re-assuring her made 
her position more painful; for from morning till 
night she heard nothing else spoken of but the 
coming honour, by her, as they expressed it, so well 
deserved. Her heart said otherwise; for she could 
no longer lay it bare in all candour to the one 
who had instructed her from infancy. Before the 
day of the ceremony, it became necessary that she 
should approach the confessional, and with a clear 
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conscience receive her Rosibre’s crown. The war 
within her was a fearful one. How tell that she was 
bound by a solemn oath not to divulge a crime ? how 
conceal it ? At last the sophistry of Alexis’s argu¬ 
ments prevailed; she had been so much accustomed 
to look up to him in all things, as one superior to 
herself, and on whose judgment she relied when em¬ 
barrassed, that this at last prevailed over her own 
rectitude of decision, and she persuaded herself 
against the promptings of her conscience, and kept 
silence about his visit and crime. “ After all,” she 
said to herself, “ I have done no ill; I am not bound 
in charity to reveal the faults of others.” 

Of course this maxim is most true; but circum¬ 
stances alter cases; and it would have been better to 
appeal to the direction of another, more competent 
to guide her in so serious an affair. 


CHAPTER V. 

None but the wretched Madeleine herself knew 
her deep anxiety as the day approached for the fete. 
Every moment since that fatal night she had been 

hoping to see Alexis arrive; hoping and dreading_ 

for his freedom would be purchased by the loss of 
his soul’s purity and uprightness; still she longed to 
see and urge upon him some speedy method of resti¬ 
tution and repentance. But time flew on, and he 
neither came nor wrote; the evening before the fete 
had now arrived. As she looked upon her white 
dress of purity and truth, a cold shudder crept over 
her; her heart disavowed the justice of the robe; she 
argued in her own favour, but conscience said, “There 
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is one hidden spot wherein you have tacitly been 
deceiving.” 

The morning came, and a bright joyous sun lit up 
the scene. There were bands of village musicians, 
who, if not worthy of exalted places in an orchestra, 
assuredly made up for want of talent by their hearti¬ 
ness and sincerity. Madeleine could scarcely walk 
down the stairs when Louise came as her hand¬ 
maiden to summon her; she, in her ignorance, attri¬ 
buted much of the other’s agitation to timidity and 
her naturally retiring disposition. These might once 
have acted upon her feelings; but everything else 
was absorbed in the thought, the undying thought, 
“ I am not worthy of this.” 

At last she reached the street—or road, as, from its 
quietness, it rather deserved to be called. Madame 
Bertrand had kissed her half-an-hour before, as she 
confided her to Louise, bidding her be courageous; 
and with her husband and several neighbours pro¬ 
ceeded to the village church, where the ceremony 
was to take place. 

The road before the house was one motley crowd 
of persons in their gayest attire; and the bands 
played—different airs, it is true; but who cared? 
they enlivened the scene, and that was all which was 
required. As the Rosiere appeared, a loud shout 
greeted her; she looked very pale, pale almost as the 
white ribbons in her little cap. 

“ Lean on me,” whispered Louise. “ Poor child, 
you are trembling; there, I know what you are 
thinking of, ‘ If he were here ! 3 but don’t fret; some 
day he will be beside you for even a happier day 
than this.” 

Madeleine gasped for breath. 

“ Mademoiselle Madeleine,” said a young man 
stepping forward with a timid air, holding a bouquet 
in his hand, “will you oblige me, and wear these 
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flowers to-day ? I have chosen the best I could find 
any where; I know you like white roses, and they 
are suited for this fete.” 

She gazed on them with a haggard eye—they re¬ 
minded her of the bouquet which had been left on her 
window; she took them, however, with a trembling 
hand. 

“ Thank you, Louis Debrets,” she said with an 
effort; “ I will wear them.” 

“ Those of some one else whom I know, would 
have been more acceptable,” he added in a low tone; 
“ but he is not here to give them, so I must be his 
substitute. Don’t be angry at what I say, Mademoi¬ 
selle ; you will understand what I mean soon; don’t 
think me jealous; I know you love him, so there’s no 
hope for me, and he loves you, and will redeem his 
promise soon, and come to you.” 

Madeleine shrank back aghast on Louise’s arm; 
there was a significance of manner about this youth, 
which convinced her that he was by some means 
cognisant of Alexis’s visit to her, possibly of his 
crime. Though well aware that the two had been 
bosom friends until a rivalry created a coolness, still 
she could not imagine that Alexis would confide his 
dreadful secret to Louis. 

As the latter drew back amidst the crowd, Madeleine, 
staggering beneath her emotions, allowed herself to 
be surrounded by her white-clad companions and led 
towards the church. The youth, extreme beauty, good¬ 
ness, and above all, peculiarity of her orphan state, 
had interested all the neighbourhood in Madeleine’s 
favour; consequently the church was crowded, and 
the bright sun shone through the windows on the 
well-dressed persons assembled, not only from the 
immediate neighbourhood, but the surrounding coun¬ 
try seats. The curd stood at the altar, rejoicing in 
the tribute paid to the excellence of his protdgee. 
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At last the music sounded without, and a band of 
children entered, two and two, scattering flowers 
before the cluster of girls that followed, in the midst 
of whom Madeleine advanced up the nave. There 
was a murmur of admiration as she did so, for her 
nervous excitement added fresh charms to her beauty; 
she looked flushed, and the generally mild blue eye 
was flashing and wandering around; but as she 
advanced towards the altar her whole countenance 
changed, and she became deadly pale. She knelt 
down outside the rails, surrounded by her com¬ 
panions, and the cure with more than usual fervour 
pronounced a blessing upon all, and especially on the 
Rosiere , who knelt before him. Then with a deep 
sonorous voice he commenced a discourse upon the 
occasion of that meeting, exhorting all to strive in 
pious emulation for the crown of merit in the suc¬ 
ceeding year, then about to be awarded to the one 
before them. As he spoke with fervour and earnest¬ 
ness many wept, Madame Bertrand audibly so; but 
hers were tears of rejoicing and affection; her long 
care of that orphan girl was amply rewarded at that 
moment. Madeleine's eyes were dry, again her 
cheek had flushed, and the breath came oppressively 
from her bosom as she concealed her face in her 
handkerchief. At last the discourse was ended, and 
the cur6 descending from the altar took her by the 
hand with a cheering smile, and led her trembling 
steps towards the lady appointed by her position to 
give the awarded gifts. 

“ Courage, my child," he said; “ do not tremble 
thus; I am near to support you; take courage, my 
good Madeleine." 

Almost unconscious, she was led forward; and 
kneeling before the Comtesse de Guaie, her knees 
clung to the ground, and her hands were clenched, 
not clasped together. 
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" Poor child,” said that lady, “ you are agitated; 
there, hold up your head;” and she raised the chin, 
and patted the fair but feverish cheek; then loosening 
her hold, she placed, with many cheering words, the 
wreath of fresh white roses on her head, and the 
chain around her neck. Madeleine was as a statue, 
and essayed in vain to hold the purse tendered to her 
grasp. “ Poor child, how timid she is!” said the 
Countess. “ Monsieur le Cure, pray take it for 
her.” 

Pbre Gallin did as requested, at the same time 
encouragingly placing a hand on Madeleine’s droop¬ 
ing head. “ And here, my good girl,” said a lady 
stepping from her seat, “ here are a pair of earrings 
for you, for I often heard how good and virtuous you 
were; come, hold up your head, and let me put them 
in your ears.” 

And the fair hands adorned the now weeping girl 
with those much-treasured ornaments of the French 
peasant, long gold drops. As Madeleine’s head was 
raised, drop after drop fell cold and heavily from her 
eyes; there was no sob, no contortion of muscle; 
they fell like the heavy drops preluding a coming 
storm, when skies lighten, and Heaven’s angry voice 
is heard in thunder. At last Madeleine was once 
more kneeling before the altar, and the solemn bene¬ 
diction began which was to terminate the fete in its 
more serious character, and give up the assembled 
villagers to their dance on the green or place. Of 
all in that church, perhaps but one felt real envy; 
for with the young there was hope for the next year, 
and good resolutions with many, coupled with the 
only innocent ambition, that of excelling others in 
doing well and rightly; but one felt real envy , and 
it was the gratuitous envy of a bad heart; for she. 
Mademoiselle Lagune, was not of an age to aspire to 
the title conferred on Madeleine, but she had from 
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her infancy hated that girl, and now shook her malig¬ 
nant head, whispering to a neighbour, “ Look at the 
conceited upstart, how she tries to seem humble and 
modest, though I know her bosom is in a glow of 
gratified vanity! Crying, too ! what a comedy! 
crocodile tears ! and to think of her daring to aspire 
to my Alexis ! Marry him, indeed ! but we shall see, 
we shall see! ” And her face glowed with indigna¬ 
tion at the idea. 

The service proceeded; but when the last hymn 
was sung, and the Benediction given, as the Cure 
turned to leave the altar, Madeleine rose frantically, 
and then dropping on her knees exclaimed, with 
clasped hands— 

“ My father ! Monsieur le Cure! forgive me! I am 
not worthy; I have deceived you all; I have sinned 
deeply; take back all, all.” And with trembling 
hands she tore the earrings from her ears, the chain 
from her neck, and lastly the wreath of white roses, 
casting each on the floor of the sanctuary, the rail¬ 
ing of which stood open for M. Gallin to pass 
through. 

A general consternation pervaded the retiring con¬ 
gregation; all turned, and those who had left the 
place to await the procession outside, rushed hur¬ 
riedly in again. 

“ Madeleine, my child,” he exclaimed, taking her 
hand and standing over her, “ come to yourself, you 
must be mad; what can you have done ? what can 
you have committed so grave ?” 

“ My child, my dear child,” sobbed Madame 
Bertrand, clasping her in her arms. “ Oh, Monsieur 
le Cure, do not think it; she must be mad; what 
can she have done?” 

“ I knew it, I knew it,” exclaimed Mademoiselle 
Lagune, in glee to her neighbour; “ didn't I tell 
you she was a hypocrite ? ah ! she never took me in j 

H 
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poor foolish Madame Bertrand, to have nurtured this 
snake in her bosom ! ” 

She seemed to have reason for this last sentence, 
when Madeleine, turning from Madame Bertrand's 
motherly embrace, raised her clasped hands to the 
cure, and implored in agony— 

“ Ask her, my good mother, to pardon me, for it 
is towards her that I have been most guilty and 
ungrateful: I know all about the robbery of her 
house ! ” 

“You, Madeleine!” burst involuntarily from 
Madame Bertrand and the cure at the same moment, 
whilst a cold shuddering exclamation was breathed 
by all around. 

“ I was innocent of all knowledge of it till a week 
since,” she uttered hurriedly, “ and then it was con¬ 
fided to me; and in my anguish, scarcely knowing 
what I did, I bound myself by oath not to reveal it, 
and I have been wretched ever since. But I could 
bear the burden no longer; come what may, I have 
cast it from me ! ” 

“ And you have done well, Madeleine,” said the 
cure gravely; “ but something more remains to com¬ 
plete the act; you must here, before all, name the 
robbers, and how you became acquainted with them. 
You owe this to your own reputation, which I sin¬ 
cerely trust will come clear and pure out of this sad 
affair.” 

“ Were she lost, quite lost,” urged the Countess 
de Guaie, who had drawn near, in a deprecating tone, 
“ she would not have thus accused herself.” 

" I trust so, I hope so,” answered he gravely. 

“ I am sure of it,” cried the generous little Madame 
Bertrand, taking her shrinking hand; “ poor child, 
she has been led into this cruel position.” 

“ Make her tell the name of her accomplice,” cried 
Mademoiselle Lagune in her shrill tone. 
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“ You Lad better tell all now, dear child,” said 
her foster-mother; “ tell all, and clear yourself; it 
will prevent ill-nature and malevolence.” 

She had recognised the voice of the last speaker; 
it was Louise, who stood beside the stricken girl, 
endeavouring to comfort and sustain her. 

“ Yes, Madeleine, you must name the thief, and 
how you are acquainted with the whole affair,” said 
the cure. “ This sacred edifice should witness your 
first step towards repentance, at the feet of Him 
whom you have offended; ” and he turned sadly 
towards the altar. 

For some moments Madeleine was silent, her eyes 
raised to the altar, her lips moving; at last, turning 
towards the curd, she exclaimed, “ The thief was 
Alexis Vallette !” 

A wild shriek burst from Mademoiselle Lagune. 
“ 'Tis false ! ’tis a base fabrication, invented to ruin 
him from spite ! ” 

Some one fell heavily to the ground; it was Louise 
fainting; but Madeleine never saw her, she was too 
much absorbed in her painful accusation against the 
man she loved. 

“ Remember, Madeleine Frdmont,” said the curd 
sternly, “ in whose presence you are, and tell all fully 
and candidly.” 

No one had noticed Madame Bertrand, whose 
trembling hands held a letter she had just taken 
from her pocket. After a few moments’ thought, 
Madeleine, still kneeling, having solemnly pro¬ 
mised to speak all the truth, related her midnight 
interview with Alexis, and his promise soon to return 
free. 

“ There is no proof; ’tis a falsehood ! ” again 
shrieked his aunt. 

“ Hush, silence!” exclaimed Pere Gallin sternly. 

"Alas, alas!” ejaculated Madame Bertrand, "I 
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fear it is too true; for here is a letter I only received 
this morning from Alexis Vallette, written hurriedly, 
saying he would explain his long silence—a silence 
which has surprised us all—and begging me to cheer 
up Madeleine, as he had found a substitute, and was 
coming in a few days to remove all obstacles to his 
marriage with Madeleine. 

We will sum up the conclusion of this scene in as 
few words as possible. Mademoiselle Lagune called 
loudly for Louis Debrets, who was known as an inti¬ 
mate friend of her poor maligned Alexis; but he was 
sought for in vain. After giving Madeleine the 
flowers, he had disappeared; no one had seen him in 
or near the church. This confirmed the idea of 
Alexis's guilt; the other had purposely concealed 
himself, having perhaps, though unnoticed, heard 
Madeleine's .accusation. Who shall paint her deep 
affliction ? Called upon in conscience to accuse, 
perhaps condemn her lover, the unhappy girl was 
bowed to the earth. Obliged to bring forward all 
the proof against him, she spoke of the flowers he 
had left in her room; these she had buried in a 
corner of the garden, to destroy every indication of 
his visit, and there they were found, faded and 
decaying, the bouquet of white roses, of which she 
was so fond, and which Alexis was wont to present 
her with. On closely examining the ground, the 
prints were still perceptible where the ladder had 
indented it. 

Poor Madeleine was taken charge of by la Com- 
tesse de Guaie, and driven home in her carriage to 
Madame Bertrand’s, more dead than alive. No good, 
kind heart could blame her, for the self-accusation 
attested her repentance of any participation in the 
forced concealment of the crime of another. The 
cure accompanied her; all tried to soothe her, except 
Monsieur Bertrand, who, though an excellent man. 
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was rather narrow-minded; he blamed her, with¬ 
out well knowing why, and did not scruple in 
showing it. 


CHAPTER VI. 

When the Cure accompanied Madeleine home in 
the Countess de Guaie's carriage, he inquired more 
closely into all the circumstances of this painfully 
strange affair than he had chosen to do before the 
curious assembled in the church, in which group 
Mademoiselle Lagune stood pre-eminent; and while 
blaming Madeleine for entering into the mysterious 
oath to Alexis to conceal so criminal an act, he was 
forced, in self-accusing justice, to admit that he had 
acted without sufficient reflection himself, in the 
agitation of the moment, in not only permitting her 
so hastily to break it, but urging her to do so in the 
public manner in which it had been done. But the 
regret was now tardy; the evil of it had commenced 
its work in all sorts of uncharitable surmises, which 
she felt by intuition. Pkre Gallin tried, by every 
possible means of consolation, to calm and soothe 
the afflicted girl; and, taking a fatherly leave of her, 
with a promise to call early on the morrow, he bade 
her adieu, as he placed her in the ever-loving arms 
of her adopted mother. Despite that motherly care, 
however, Madeleine's state was so wild and excited, 
that the doctor, whom Madame Bertrand called in, 
ordered her instantly to be put to bed, and kept as 
quiet as possible. Where, then, was her ever-loving, 
faithful Louise ? No one thought of her: who reckons 
a sister's love in comparison with an affianced wife's ? 
And yet it often is far deeper and more devoted. 
She lay at home on her solitary bed, her head buried 
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in the pillow, lest her aunt should hear her sobs; 
for Mademoiselle Lagune’s grief was of that violent 
nature, that it only added to her niece’s, it could not 
soothe it. She was in a passion with every one; and 
even accused Louise as the primary cause of all, in 
having, sixteen years before, saved the child’s life, 
which had grown up to be her curse. 

The affair, of course, so publicly spoken of, got 
into the hands of the police authorities; and an 
officer was sent off to arrest Alexis Yalette on a 
charge of robbery. Something of this reached Made¬ 
leine’s ears. To see him brought in a prisoner,—to 
stay and condemn him, w r as impossible; one thing 
only remained to be done, to escape; but how? 
Some one was constantly entering her room; then, 
too, the idea of a dark reprehensive look from Mons. 
Bertrand, made the cold tremor of fear creep through 
her veins. Escape—there was only that; but how 
accomplish it ? Night was coming on; what a long, 
wretched day that one had been ! Sunday, too, the 
Rosiere fete-day; and as she thought over all the 
promised joy of that day, before Alexis’s visit, her 
excitement became redoubled: she must fly all. Thus 
only could she find peace. Poor girl; she was sigh¬ 
ing for that which had left her for many a long day 
to come. Once or twice Madame Bertrand entered 
her room and whispered to her; she did not speak, 
though awake : she could not bear kind words; they 
killed her. At last her resolution was taken; and 
when Madame Bertrand came to her bedside again, 
she threw her arms round her neck; she could not 
bear to go without her blessing; and craving that, 
she dropped more calm from her all-but mother’s 
arms, and begged to be allowed to rest. Madame Ber¬ 
trand blessed and embraced her, spoke some words 
of comfort to her, and left her in seeming peace. 

All w T as now quiet, and the time creeping on 
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towards midnight. Madeleine arose, wrote a few 
hasty, affectionate lines to her “ dear mother,” as 
she called her, beseeching her to forgive, and not 
blame her too much; said that she could not remain 
and meet Alexis a prisoner; but added that she 
would write to her kind mother and benefactress as 
soon as she had met with a situation. To Louise 
she also enclosed a few lines, imploring her forgive¬ 
ness for the unwilling sorrow she had occasioned 
her. She then dressed hastily, and before the 
church-clock tolled midnight, was on the high road, 
and alone, journeying towards Paris. As she passed 
the outskirts of the village, the sound of the clock 
came booming through the air from the church- 
steeple ; it seemed to her as if the quiet, holy spot 
she had well-nigh profaned, where so often she had 
knelt in placid joy and adoration, was sending a 
loud-tongued messenger on her track to drive her 
forth. Still, with the last tone of it, she knelt down 
and prayed earnestly and fervently for guidance and 
support. “ After all,” she said, rising, <f 1 have not 
been guilty, except of the temporary concealment, 
through fear; perhaps my good angel may walk 
beside and lead me in my search, and some rich 
reward be mine, if I succeed.” She thought then 
not of the rewards of earth; she was comforted, for 
higher hopes were hers; the good counsels of the 
good cure had not been cast away. Thus the girl 
journeyed on, whilst in fancy she saw a shadow with 
silver wings meekly folded, walking beside to cheer 
her; and she gently uttered a hymn to her guardian 
angel, which Louise had taught her when a little 
child. 

The morning broke clear and bright; still Made¬ 
leine journeyed onward with the small parcel in her 
hand, which contained a change of linen—all she 
had taken with her—and about fifteen francs in her 
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purse. Poor child ! she thought this would last an 
age ! She had never known the necessity of a day’s 
pinching want, or even the expense of daily bread, 
when every loaf has to be paid for, and the meagre 
purse diminishes by huge strides. But she did not 
consider this; her thoughts were fixed on two things. 
One was to increase, as quickly as possible, the dis¬ 
tance between herself and Nogent; for she felt 
assured, in her ignorance of law, that by her absence 
Alexis would be saved; for who could convict, or 
condemn him ? The next fixed idea of her mind— 
one which had long before this day sprung up in 
her heart—was to find her father ! Ever since she 
heard of his existence, something had been urging 
her to seek him, though other duties, and perhaps 
joys, had of late banished it. Care brings many 
a beautiful bud to the rich flower’s full bloom; 
so it was with this: and now, strange to all, having 
seldom in her short life been even in the streets of 


Paris, she was hastening thither to seek one, with 
the slight clue she possessed, amidst so many thou¬ 
sands ! She did not speak of “ luck ” or “ fate ” 
bringing it to pass; she thought of One only; and to 
Him she prayed as she walked onwards. A market- 
cart overtaking her, she begged a ride, for her feet 
began to feel the length of road she had come. The 
man and his wife cheerfully gave her what she 
solicited; remarking, at the same time, “ that it 
was early for a young girl to be alone on the 


road.” 


“ I am going to Paris to join my father,” she con¬ 
fidently said; for her heart felt assured, by its extra¬ 
ordinary lightness under her heavy affliction, that 
some happiness was in store for her. 

“ And he lets you travel alone ? a prettjr girl like 
you ? ” asked the woman. 

“ He is only a workman,” she added ; “ and I am 
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going to seek a situation; I liave been staying with 
some friends at Nogent.” 

The woman looked earnestly at her; for, in spite 
of her modest attire and little close peasant cap, 
Madeleine looked like one to be served, not to serve : 
the little hands were white as milk; altogether, she 
seemed much unfitted for a servant. Little more 
passed,—for she avoided, as well as she could, all 
questioning; when they arrived at the nearest point 
to the Quai St. Michel, she got out, and thanking 
her friends of an hour, stepped quickly away. After 
many inquiries, she found herself at last in the place 
she sought; but it was still very early; what could she 
do? She paused an instant, and looked around. A 
quiet little shop stood near, from whence issued the 
refreshing odour of coffee; it was an early breakfast- 
house. She made a step towards it; but beside it 
another door stood open; it was one of* those houses 
which seldom close in France. “ I will go there 
first” she whispered, stilling the cravings of hunger 
and fatigue, “ and sanctify this day, my first in search 
of a parent.” 

And she turned into the house of God, and knelt 
down in humility and resignation, to hear the first 
early mass. When it was over she rose to depart; 
but her strength seemed insufficient to carry out her 
resolves. So she sank down again on her seat; and 
she may be surely forgiven—this poor wandering 
child—if nature sought refreshment in a deep, over¬ 
powering sleep. When she awoke, the day had suffi¬ 
ciently advanced for her to prosecute her search, by 
calling upon Monsieur Lafon, where her father w r as 
last heard of. After taking some refreshment in the 
little shop before alluded to, she proceeded towards 
the wood-yard. There was something so timid, so 
gentle in her manner, that the master himself pro¬ 
ceeded to make inquiries for her; and she finally 
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ascertained that though he had not worked there for 
a long time, he had called about four months before 
the present period to inquire for employment, pro¬ 
mising to return. 

Madeleine’s heart bounded with joy; her father 
lived! “ And can you not give me his address ?” she 

inquired, anxiously. 

“ I cannot,” was the reply; “but he said he lived 
near the Barriere Montmartre, where he had been 
working lately. If you inquire at the wood-yards in 
that neighbourhood, probably you may find him; but 
call here again, and should he return, I will ask his 
address.’! 

Thanking the speaker, she turned away. Here 
was another trial for her, to discover the Barriere 
Montmartre, but the anxious spirit did not tire; 
and early in the afternoon she found herself in 
that quarter of Paris. She inquired here in vain, 
however, for Gilles Fremont; no one knew him at 
any of the wood-yards ; no such person was known. 
Disheartened and tired, she sat down on a large stone 
where they were building; and the tears began to 
fall from her eyes for the first time since her search. 
As she sat thus, a mason employed about the build¬ 
ing approached her. “ Why are you crying, petite ? ” 
he asked, kindly; “can I do anything for you?” 

Madeleine looked up; her face was so pale and 
fair, that the man moved a step back in respectful 
attention. 

“ Thank you,” she said gently, “ I am in much 
trouble; I have been vainly seeking some one all the 
morning.” 

“ A lover?” he asked, half smiling. 

“ No,” she answered, blushing, “ my father; can 
you tell me where I might be likely to hear of one 
Gilles Fremont; he could tell me about him;” she 
did not like saying that he was her father. 
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“Fremont, Fremont,” he answered, “I think I 
have heard the name; but I am a stranger about 
here ; this is my first job”—he pointed to the build¬ 
ing,—“ but go there, to that wayside house, Au bon 
Enfant; it is a place of resort for us workmen ; the 
woman who keeps it is a good body. Say that I, 
Jacques the mason, sent you, and she will treat you 
kindly; I cannot leave my work, or I would go with 
you. There, don’t cry, my poor child; I dare say you 
will find him. Have you come far? And what is 
your name ? ” 

“ My name is Madeleine,” she answered, “ and I 
have come a long way in search of him.” 

“ Poor thing!” he said again, kindly ; “ go there, 
and if you cannot find him, come to me ; I will help 
you in your search when my work is done.” 

Madeleine’s face brightened; one kind word, one 
look of sympathy in her loneliness, was enough to 
cheer her onward. Oh, surely, when the Evil One 
invented a curse to lead us to recklessness and 
despair, he never imagined anything so perfect for 
his work as uncheered toil, solitude, and mental 
suffering without sympathy ! The labouring body or 
mind, and none to share its cares or hopes! 


CHAPTER VII. 

Madeleine rose smiling, and thanking her new 
friend, hastened forward. Jacques was young, and 
amidst the partial uncleanliness of face incidental to 
his occupation, a comely man of some four-and- 
twenty years. He stood watching the steps of the 
hurrying girl; while several men of various classes, 
in the house and about the door, turned to stare at 
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the pretty modest face approaching. Madeleine saw 
this and stopped. 

“ Madame Leon,” cried one of them, looking in at 
the door, “ here is a handsome demoiselle evidently- 
seeking some place or person; go ask her what it is; 
she’s worth the trouble.” 

These latter words were significantly uttered; and 
with the last one, a stout, w r ell-looking dame came 
forth. Madeleine stood in confusion and irresolute 
at a short distance off. 

“You are seeking some one, my child?” asked 
the woman, in a motherly tone: “can I assist 
you?” 

“ If you please, Madame,” she replied. “ A work¬ 
man, Jacques the mason, bade me say lie sent me 
here for information.” 

“ Oh, Jacques ! ” she cried, looking a little annoyed. 
“Does he know you?” 

Madeleine briefly explained how; and ended by 
her untiring question about Gilles Fremont. The 
woman's face assumed a look of surprise as she said 
hurriedly, “Jacques did well to send you; I think I 
can find out what you want. But take care to whom 
you address yourself; speak to no one but me; come 
in, I will take charge of you.” And passing by the 
assembled persons with a quiet, sedate look, before 
which all fell back, she led Madeleine into the 
auberge , and thence into an inner room, apart from 
all. The door being closed, she endeavoured to 
elicit from the girl how she knew Gilles Fremont, 
and why she was seeking him?—but something 
sealed her tongue; she, all confidence generally, 
could not feel it towards this woman; and she 
merely stated that some one had spoken to her 
of him; she had a very serious circumstance to 
relate to him alone; she could tell no one else. 

“Who can have spoken to you of him?” asked 
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the woman in surprise; “ a young girl like you, 
evidently from the country.” 

Madeleine felt her position a most awkward one, 
alone and unknown, inquiring for a strange man: if 
he should arrive, what could she say ? And lost in 
these thoughts she looked down, blushing deeply. 
Not a movement of hers was lost upon the woman. 
The other saw this, and looking up at last, said, “ It 
was the cure of our village who spoke to me of 
him.” 

“ A curS!” exclaimed the hostess, opening her 
eyes. “ ’Tis very strange: from whence do you 
come?” 

Madeleine was silent. 

“ Show me your papers,” cried the other, holding 
out her hand. 

“ Papers!” asked Madeleine. “ What papers ?” 

“Well, your passport; you must show it to the 
police, or they will detain you.” 

“ Passport!—Detain me!” she exclaimed, rising 
in terror. “Let me go, pray let me go; I have 
none. If they detain me, I shall never see—Gilles 
Fremont,” she concluded, after a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation. 

“I cannot comprehend it,” uttered the really 
amazed woman. “ Surely a young, pretty girl like 
you cannot—but no, it is impossible ! for Gilles Fre¬ 
mont is old enough to be your father; and—but 
there is no accounting for what women will do. Tell 
me candidly—you are safe with me—is this Fremont 
a lover of yours ?” 

“ Mine ! ” exclaimed the girl, blushing in deep in¬ 
dignant refutation. “ I have no lovers; and—and—” 
she added with simplicity, sighing deeply at the same 
time at the memories it awakened, “ our cure , who 
has known me from my infancy, had me chosen 
Rosiere the other day.” 
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“ A Rosiere /” almost shrieked the hostess, laugh¬ 
ing till she cried; “ and seeking Gilles Fremont! ” 

Madeleine’s heart trembled with the terror her 
words and manner excited; she sprang up, and stood 
gazing with distended eyes on the other. 

“ Come, sit down,” said the w oman at last, taking 
her hand and reseating her almost forcibly, her 
alarm was so great. “ Pardon me,—I could not help 
laughing ; there, don’t be afraid of me,—I am not a 
bad person when folks know me; trust me, your 
secret will be safe, and I may be able to serve you; 
at all events I will screen you from the police by say¬ 
ing you are my niece, else they would arrest you, 
having no passport.” 

(c I am very much obliged to you, Madame,” ut¬ 
tered she, struggling to keep back her tears; “you 
are very kind to a stranger, a friendless girl like 
myself; and I will tell you why I seek Gilles 
Fremont. lie does not know me, but I am his 
daughter.” 

“ Daughter ! You the child of a man like that! 
And he has not seen you, you say? By whom were 
you brought up? where do you come from? and 
above all, why seek him now ?” 

“ I only knew he lived a few weeks since.” 

“ And are you so homeless as to hope for one with 
him ? ” 

" I care not how homely it may be, so I am with 
him,” she responded. “ I can work, too, for I dare¬ 
say my father will get occupation again soon. Mon¬ 
sieur Lafon told me he would employ him shortly.” 

“ What do you think your father is, my child ?” 

“ A workman, is he not ? He was a woodcutter 
at Monsieur Lafon's.” 

The woman smiled strangely, and seemed about to 
speak; then pausing, she tried to elicit from Made¬ 
leine her whole history; but this she withheld, merely 
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saying that circumstances made her desirous of seek¬ 
ing her father's care; promising at some future time 
to confide all to her new friend. 

“Well," said the woman, taking her hand and 
surveying it, “ you must keep your secret, I sup¬ 
pose; however, I will befriend you, and you shall 
find your father. But you talk of work; these hands 
seem to have done little." 

“ I had no occasion to labour, Madame; but I can 
do so now, and am not above it; only give me em¬ 
ployment." 

“Well, we must speak to Fremont; only take 
this hint, have a quiet tongue, except, of course, to 
your father, and keep to yourself;” these words she 
whispered. “ We are often deceived," she mentally 
ejaculated; “ but I will watch her closely. I have 
taken a fancy to this child. If she be innocent, what 
a lovely thing innocence is!" And the woman’s 
face grew grave and saddened for a moment. She 
was, however, aroused from reflection by the door 
gently opening, and a man’s head being thrust 
through the aperture. 

“ Mother Leon,” he said, “ why have you hidden 
yourself? Here are a dozen asking for you. Ha ! a 
young girl; fresh and pretty. Who is that, mother?" 
And he entered as he spoke. 

“ Gilles Fremont,” said the hostess, “ come here; 
shut the door, I want you." 

“That suits me very well, when you have a girl 
like this beside you.’’ And he closed the door and 
advanced. 

It would be impossible to describe Madeleine's 
emotion. Not all the anxious desire to see her 
father which had driven her to the rash step she 
had taken could prompt her to rush into his arms, 
claiming his love and blessing, as she had thought so 
fondly of doing when they should meet. No, her 
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feelings were those of repulsion towards this man; 
there was a careless, reckless, libertine manner about 
him, before which she involuntarily shrunk back. 
He was about forty, of a cold, forbidding counte¬ 
nance, yet over which the reckless air we have before 
alluded to cast an almost refinement of expression; 
he was perfectly calm and at ease, certainly above 
the class workman , though not by any means a 
gentleman; then his dress was somewhat shabby, but 
not that of a man doing any laborious work; neither 
did the hands, though coarse in form, indicate much 
hard-earned bread-getting. As he advanced he stared 
freely at the shrinking girl, and at last exclaimed— 

“ Where have I seen you before ? I know your 
face perfectly; where have I seen you ? And he tried 
to take her hand, but her first impulse was to shrink 
back. 

“ You alarm the child,” said Madame Leon, kindly; 
“she is not used to Parisian manners. Search in 
your memory, Gilles Fremont, and you will possibly 
discover why you think you have seen her before; 
*tis perhaps a likeness.” 

“Likeness? no, 'tis herself,” he added. “We 
have met lately; but where, child? Do you not 
know me?” 

“ She knows you; but I question if she has ever 
seen you before,” said the hostess. 

“ Let the girl speak,” he said coarsely. “ I want 
her to tell me; there, I knew I should win you to 
kindness at last.” And soothing his tone to gentle¬ 
ness, he took the hand she relinquished to his grasp. 

“ And now tell me where we met; for you look so 

* •> 

modest, it puzzles me.” 

“ Hush ! ” cried the woman, hastily. “You forget 
yourself. And you, child, tell him why you have 
been seeking him.” 

“Seeking me?” he exclaimed in deep surprise 
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and pleasure. “ Ah, come, tell me that; I long to 
hear; I knew we had met before.” And seating 
himself beside her, he kissed the hand still in his 
grasp; but with a sudden effort she withdrew it, and 
clasping both hers together said in low tremulous 
accents,— 

“This must be ended, oi I shall die. Tell me. 

Monsieur, my-,” she paused,—the word father 

clung to the roof of her mouth, she could not utter 
it,—“ tell me,” she continued, “ do you not remember 
a Th^rese, one you loved, sixteen years since ?” 

“Oli-h !” he laughed, “you go far back. I have 
loved many; how remember one?” 

“ I mean,” she continued, almost crying, “ Therese 
Delisle of Amiens; your wife, and my mother.” 

The man jumped up, an expression of almost 
laughter passed like a shadow over his face, then 
veiling it with his open palm, he looked all surprise 
at his newly-discovered child as he asked, hurrying 
question after question,— 

“ And you have come to seek your father ? who 
told you he lived ? how did you find him ? you are 
Madeleine Fremont, then?” 

“ I have been seeking you all day,” she uttered in 
tears, she scarcely knew whether of ioy or sorrow. 
“ I left No—” 

“ Hush ! ” he cried hastily, “do not name place or 
person; but perhaps Madame knows all?” And he 
turned towards the hostess, who was all attention. 

“ No,” answered Madeleine, “ I merely said you 
were my father.” 

“ Good, sensible child,” he said paternally, “ come 
to your father’s arms ! I love you dearly already.” 

And, forgetting her first impression, the girl clung 
to her father's neck. 

“ You need not be afraid of me, Gilles Fremont,” 
said the landlady, rising from her set; “ I have 

i 
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known more of your secrets than the finding of this 
daughter of yours, ifowever, I forgive you; only be 
a good father to the girl, for I have taken a liking 
to her, poor little thing, seeking you as she has 
done.” 

“ I love her dearly,” he exclaimed, encircling the 
girl in his arras. “ And now, my good mother Leon, 
not a word of this to any one. I merely wish it said 
that I have brought home my daughter,”—and he 
winked at the hostess,—" to take charge of my 
house.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“ And now, Madeleine,” said her father, drawing 
her to a chair beside his own, when the hostess had 
quitted the room, “ I want to speak seriously to you.” 
His manner was totally changed; it was polished, 
almost elegant; so much so, that, combined with the 
language, she stared with amazement, asking herself 
the question—"whether this man ever could have 
been a workman ?” Then her unsophisticated nature 
arranged all, by concluding that, torced by poverty 
to gain a living by any honest means, he had subdued 
his pride to labour with his hands, and to seem what 
by birth he was not. For she knew her father had 
been decently educated, and bred up for better things 
than his fate afterwards destined him to. “ In the 
first place,” he continued, “ we must change your 
name; I have my reasons for that, which you need 
not know at present; I will arrange secresy with 
Madame Leon. Drop the Madeleine awhile; you 
must be called-” 

“ Let me be called Th^rese, then, my poor mother’s 
name,” she anxiously asked. 
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"No,” he replied, “ that will not do either; what 
signifies the name you bear for awhile ? Justine will 
do as well as any other; so let it be Justine. Re¬ 
member this , for ’tis of consequence, breathe neither 
name nor history to any one: I will say you have 
been at school in Normandy; say as little as possible 
about it.” 

“ But all this will be untrue, father,” she said, 
looking up in his face. “ I cannot tell a falsehood.” 

“ Pshaw, child ! you will tell many before you die. 
But as you have a scruple; why, I suppose you have 
been at school ? the Bertrands sent you to one ?” 

“ Yes, father. But how do you know all about 
them so well?” And her eyes distended with sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Never mind that; I knew you lived, and all 
about you, you see; still I had not resolved when to 
claim you. You were well off; I not rich ; I would 
not bring you to poverty.” 

“ My dear father,” she cried, pressing his hand; 
and her heart began almost to trust and love, where 
she had feared so much at first. “ Yes, I have been 
at school,” she added, “ several years; but only a 
day-scholar.” 

“ Never mind, that will do; as you are so very 
scrupulous about the truth, if asked, you can say you 
have been at school. I will arrange the rest, for you 
will meet few persons except in my company, and 
young ladies should be reserved.” A smile lit up 
his cold face. 

“ Young ladies ?” she cried. “ But you are only a 
poor man, are you, father? And I have come to share 
and help your poverty.” 

“ This is very good of you,” he answered; “ and 
though I am not rich, yet I am not so poor as you 
imagine.” 

“ But you are working for Monsieur Lafon ? ” 
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“ True; a temporary poverty. I have inherited 
some money lately, and am about taking a cottage 
outside the Barriere here; I dare say I shall make 
you comfortable enough if you are a good girl. But 
d, propos, Justine, tell me how and why you left 
Nogent ?” 

Madeleine sighed heavily; the excitement of the 
past hour had driven home from her thoughts. She, 
however, briefly rebated all particulars to her father 
—her love for Alexis, the scene in the church, and 
the one in her chamber at midnight. When she 
named this, Gilles stared in wonder and amazement ; 
he was speechless for awhile, then rising hastily, 
paced the room, convulsed with laughter. Madeleine 
stared like one bereft of sense. 

“ Why/’ he said at last, struggling to be calm, 
“you must be the victim of some jest, or mad som¬ 
nambulist, or something of the sort, to tell me such 
a tale expecting me to believe it.” 

“ Father,” she exclaimed energetically, “ go and 
ask the cure if I am not speaking truth.” 

“ I do not doubt your belief in it, but it could 
never have happened; no man would tell such a 
story and convict himself. Were you other than 
you are, child, I should say you had been taking 
strong drink; as it is, you have dreamt it.” 

“ No, father, it occurred as I tell you; for Alexis 
has since written to a friend, saying he had found a 
substitute; and how procure that without money ? 
Then the flowers left in my room were found, and 
the prints of the ladder ; how account for all this ?” 

“ Well, never mind,” he hastily said ; “ you acted 
foolishly in betraying him. Where is he ?” 

“The gensdarmes were sent to bring him a pri¬ 
soner,” she uttered in deep suffering. 

“What a stupid affair!” he cried, rising impa¬ 
tiently, and making a few steps forward: then stop- 
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ping and facing her, he added, " Mind, speak to no 
one of this. I would not have your name implicated 
in such an affair; drop Nogent altogether. And 
hearken, Justine, it will be necessary for me to leave 
you here a few days ; but I shall be near you,—with 
you, I should say; the fact is, I have not yet quite 
decided upon a house. This, though a very humble 
auberge, is kept by a most excellent woman; one, 
too, with whom I wish to be on terms, for reasons 
too lengthy to tell you; but, remember, whilst we 
stay, not one word of your past life—of Nogent, the 
Bertrands, anything, in short — but she will not 
question you; keep in your own room, unless I take 
you out. By the way, what clothes have you ? have 
you no bonnet ? only that cap ?” 

“ No, father, I left all behind me. I thought my 
father a poor workman; I came as his child should 
come.” 

" Very humble and very meek,” and he patted her 
bent head ; “ I see I shall be able to mould you to my 
wishes,—my habits, I mean,—I am odd to deal with 
at times; but I will see to all, or Madame Leon shall. 
You must have a bonnet and veil, and never go out 
without the latter down; these Bertrands will of 
course seek you, and I cannot afford to part with my 
child now I have found her. Adieu, Justine. I will 
send Madame to you presently. Remember all I 
have said; be silent.” And embracing her affec¬ 
tionately, he quitted the room, and she heard the key 
grate in the lock. 

Poor Madeleine, left alone, fell into deep thought. 
Her greatest trouble was a strange feeling of disap¬ 
pointment that her father should be other than she 
had fancied him—a simple workman. It was not a 
romantic idea, but a noble one. She had fled in 
search of him as a duty, to cheer his poverty, and 
perhaps comfort and soothe him in trouble; she 
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came to find a gay, prosperous man, towards whom, 
though her father, she could not approach UDfear- 
ingly, so much had her first impression of repulsion 
left a trace on her heart. Depend upon it, reader, 
that this is an instinct given us by Heaven’s gift— 
nature; we have it in common with the animal, the 
bird, and the insect. We should always look warily 
upon the person against whom our heart revolts at 
first sight . 

Madame Leon came soon afterwards to the room, 
where its occupant had been weeping over past 
scenes, lost friends, and, above all, Alexis’s trouble, 
of which she had been so unhappily the cause. Not 
a question was asked by this woman; her manner 
was kind, motherly, and affectionate; without a 
remark, she prefaced her conversation by calling her, 
with respect but not servility, “Mademoiselle Jus¬ 
tine/’ as if to show her that she had been tutored, 
and could be trusted. She went on to say; “As a 
great many persons frequent the house, some a little 
wild,—and a lone widow as I am cannot always re¬ 
strain them, so your father wishes you to remain 
entirely in the room I will prepare for you up-stairs; 
but you shall not be dull, I will come to you and 
bring you some books; do you like play-books ?” 

“ I have never read any; I don’t think I should,” 
she replied. 

“ How strange ! ” ejaculated the woman; “ but then 
Monsieur Fremont” (it was Monsieur Fremont now, 
not Gilles) “tells me you have been very strictly 
brought up ; well, what can I give you to amuse you, 
my child?” 

“ I can work very well, or embroider, if you have 
any to do, Madame,” answered poor Madeleine, 
thinking at the same time that at dear Nogent she 
had never needed to seek amusement; for when not 
employed at home she was engaged in some way for 
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the cur6, visiting his poor or sick, or decorating the 
chapel. 

“ What are you thinking of, Mademoiselle Jus¬ 
tine ?” 

Instead of answering, Madeleine began to weep in 
silence,—those tears which chill the very heart, they 
fall so hopeless and cold. 

“ Ah, well! I must not inquire/* continued the 
woman kindly, herself a good deal affected; “ but 
there, my child,” and she took her hand, “ don't 
think me a cold-hearted mere hostess of—of—this 
auberge,” she added, as if lost for a word; " I had a 
heart as gentle as your own once, perhaps circum¬ 
stances make us—** again she seemed at a loss, 
“ worldly,” she concluded; “but if you ever want a 
friend,” here she lowered her voice cautiously—“ and 
you may —come fearlessly to me, I will be one to you; 
for you have interested me much, poor child ! ” 

Madeleine pressed her hand, and gratefully thanked 
her, adding at the same time,— 

“ But 1 think I shall be able to make my father 
love me, and he w ill be kind to me." 

“Perhaps; but men are changeable. He is still 
young, he may marry, or neglect you, or—in short, 
remember what I have said, and keep it to yourself. 
Now I will go and make your room comfortable." 
And kissing the fair, smooth brow of the maiden, 
she quitted the room; and again the key turned in 
the lock outside. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A fortnight after the above events, the hostess 
f{ Au bon Enfant ” sat in the room we have just 
quitted, and a man beside her, but of a style totally 
different from Gilles Fremont, though about the same 
age. He was rather tall, and assuredly had been 
handsome, but care or toil had made sad ravages in 
his appearance; his countenance was sad, almost ap¬ 
proaching to gloom and sullenness; he looked like 
one who had passed all his noon of life on the edge 
of a running stream, striving to stay the ever-fleeting 
shadows of the sun, finding only at last, when the 
luminary sank to rest and set in all his western 
glory, that they were but shadows, and the night, 
cold and chill, around him. There was a restless¬ 
ness in his eye too, painful to behold, a look of terror 
and suspicion. With all these faults of countenance, 
he was a man of anything but unpleasing aspect; 
lie rather inspired confidence and liking. His class 
was more the mechanic, as indicated both by dress 
and language, than the gentleman; with him too 
Madame Leon seemed quite at her ease. 

“ Pierre Frison,” she said, in continuation of their 
previous conversation, “ I wish you would go at once 
to Fremont's; I don't quite like the way he is acting. 
You know it is a rule I make, never to betray a secret 
confided to me, when I have promised to keep it; it 
wouldn't do in my position here; so I can tell you 
no more than this, that he has kept this girl's ex¬ 
istence concealed up to the present time, for reasons 
best known to himself; he has educated her well, 
but never scarcely went to see her, and she, tired of 
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school and the friends he had confided her to, ran 
away, and came alone to Paris to seek him.” 

“ But how did she trace him?” asked the other, 
in surprise, and thoughtfully. 

“ Oh, she had an address, or clue, I suppose, but 
more than this I cannot say. But what I want you 
to do is this—” she paused an instant and looked 
down. “ Look here, Pierre Frison,” she said at last, 
resolutely, " there is a chord left untouched by the 
world, however bad we may be, in most persons' 
hearts; this girl has found mine, and made it resound. 
Lost as we may be, it is impossible to come in con¬ 
tact with a creature like Justine, and not bow down 
before her; her simple purity, firm truth, and un- 
canting religion, even the few days she was here, 
have made me think deeply. I have seen much that is 
good and worthy in you, Pierre; I know you will not 
laugh at what I say; but it would almost break my 
heart to know that wrong came to that child.” 

“ What can I do ? ” he asked coldly; “ she is with 
her father; surely he will see no evil happens to 
her.” 

“ He !” she cried, contemptuously; “ don’t you yet 
know what Gilles Fremont is ? will he spare any one, 
if to act otherwise would suit him better ? This girl 
he has placed at the head of an establishment, a pa¬ 
vilion surrounded by gardens and high walls, at Ba- 
tignolles, and there she serves by her beauty, most 
unconsciously, as a decoy for young men, who are 
plundered by him and his associates.” 

“ You have suddenly grown very scrupulous,” he 
replied, sarcastically. 

“ And you reckless, Pierre; when first I knew you, 
a year since, you were not thus. Whatever you 
might have done, still you had feeling; but since that 
last affair at-” 

“ Hush!” he exclaimed, with an oath, " do not 
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speak of that; what I did before was in fair war; if men 
are fools, and will play with wiser hands, they must 
expect to lose; ’tis all fair. When I could get honest 
work, however humble, I did it, and set the rest 
aside; but a man cannot starve; this last affair has 
made a felon of me, and I am, hand and foot, in Fre¬ 
mont's power: I would to Heaven I had never met 
that man! ” 

“Well but, Pierre,” she said, soothingly, “you did 
not profit by it; you were drunk when you did it; 
you gave all to him.” 

“ True, but I helped to commit the act, and it 
hangs like a curse over me. I cannot be honest now. 
I went to seek work the other day; but I have not 
gone back since, though it was promised me. This 
curse is over me: I would I had never seen that 
man!” 

“ And, Pierre, with such a man you would leave 
a perfectly innocent girl, though his child!” 

“What would you have me do?” he asked again. 

“ Go and see him, and go often; I have confidence 
in you.” 

“ But he fights shy of me; I met him the other 
day, dashingly dressed, and I suppose he didn’t like 
my shabby clothes, for he just gave me a nod, and 
hurried on; besides, he comes here no more.” 

“ Go there, Pierre; he dare not refuse to receive 
you. Go boldly, go to-night: he has a party, I know; 
some of ours are to be there, and several strangers; 
tell Justine, privately, that I bade you see her; for, 
poor child, she grew confiding in me before she 
left, and she went downhearted enough, I can tell 
you.” 

“ I’ll see her to-night,” was Pierre’s reply, though 
gloomily given; “ I should be sorry if evil befel an 
innocent girl; if I can avert it, I will. There are 
enough bad ones in the world by inclination; if I can 
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keep one well-intentioned right, I’ll do it; she is just 
sixteen, you say ? Poor child, only sixteen ! ” and the 
man sighed. 

Madame Leon had told the exact truth. Made¬ 
leine had found a father, but he was one better never 
known to one like herself. The unsophisticated child 
of village life, it is true, was blinded to his mode ot 
existence and her own position, yet she was most 
unhappy. All her expectations in finding him had 
been crushed; she came to win and receive a father’s 
love, and great as her efforts were, she could not give 
hers; all true affection must be based on respect; 
without it, it is a gossamer’s web broken by a breeze. 
How respect a man who surrounded her with false¬ 
hood ? and how disentangle herself? True, she only 
tacitly permitted it, by not revealing her real name; 
but every day she had to encounter some painful 
scene with him, where her strict probity and truth¬ 
fulness made war against some effort of his to destroy 
them, by leading her into duplicity, or abetting him 
in schemes revolting, though incomprehensible to 
her. Over her prudent conduct, with regard to his 
many visitors, he alone watched with almost more 
than a father’s jealous eye, though no such watching 
was needed, for all her thoughts were with Alexis, of 
whose fate, however, she could as yet ascertain no¬ 
thing. Her father had made her solemnly promise 
to communicate with no one unknown to him; she 
promised, and even he had perfect faith in her truth. 
It is not to be supposed that one so fair as she was 
passed unnoticed among her father’s guests; no, this 
would not have suited him; she was in his house to 
allure and attract; and so well did she perform this 
office, though involuntarily, that it became a summons 
of pleasurable anticipation to more than one man of 
some fashionable club in Paris ,—“ Let us go to-night 
and see Fremont’s fair daughter.” 
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Madeleine always retired early—for she was not 
allowed to sell her society too cheaply—and with joy 
she quitted the rooms, where, though there was not 
high play until she retired, still she saw enough to 
grieve and wound her. Then, too, Fremont had for¬ 
bidden her even to attend to her religious duties. 
In vain she implored, entreated; he seized the first 
excuse to prohibit her even going to church: here, 
however, she was firm in a refusal to comply with his 
wishes. “Father,” she said—and the girl was all 
woman in spirit—“only in this I must disobey you; 
you are my earthly parent, it is true, but I have One 
above you; He has never deserted me, and His laws 
I must obey.” 

“ I dare you to go, Justine,” he cried, in anger; 
“ I defy you, unless I choose.” 

“ Perhaps so, father,” she said meekly; “ but if 
I can, I shall; nothing shall extort a contrary promise 
from me.” 

“ But I tell you, Justine, you cannot, unless I choose; 
I am master here.” 

“ I know that, father, and must submit; but you 
cannot control my thoughts or prayers. I can pray 
for you and myself, even in my chamber; and placing 
faith where it is due, I trust to be heard, and I know 
I shall be upheld in all trials.” 

It was to this girl Pierre Frison came, an unwel¬ 
come guest in her father’s house. When he entered 
•—for he came early—only one or two were assembled, 
and these were men evidently of their own stamp, 
known to each. Fremont’s brow knit in ill-suppressed 
rage when Pierre was announced. 

“ I came,” said this latter, assuming a tone of 
cheerfulness widely different to that he had used 
when speaking to Madame Leon, “ Fremont, to be 
presented to your handsome daughter; every one is 
speaking of her.” 
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“ Where?” asked Fremont, sulkily; “ people are 
very busy.” 

“ What! does that annoy you ? you should close 
your doors, then ; and, on the contrary, I hear of your 
fetes from all the world. I did not venture sooner, for 
I am a homely man, and I was not in great funds, 
nor dressed well enough to meet your visitors; but 
to-day a friend lent me some money and this suit of 
clothes;—so I have come; I knew you would be glad 
to see me.” 

“ So 1 am, Pierre,” answered the master, clear¬ 
ing his brow by an effort; “ but I doubt if Jus¬ 
tine will come down this evening. I hear she is not 
very well; I will go and see.” And he hurried 
towards the door, purposing to desire her not to ap¬ 
pear that evening, from some motive best known to 
himself; but as he approached the door, it opened, 
and Madeleine herself entered. Fremont started 
back. 

“ I heard you were ill, and not coming down,” he 
said, hurriedly. 

“ No, father,” she replied, “ I am quite well: who 
told you so ? ” 

"Well, Josephine, I think; but never mind, I re¬ 
joice to see you; here’s an old friend of mine wishing 
to be presented to you,” and he led her towards Pierre 
Prison. 

Frison stared, as if some magnetic influence at¬ 
tracted him; then bowing awkwardly, said, with 
homely warmth, very different to the polished phra¬ 
seology of those who generally met in her father's 
rooms, " Oh, how lovely Mademoiselle is! very 
lovely! they did not speak half highly enough of 
her ; and she looks so good! Permit an old man to 
shake you by the hand.” And he suited the action to 
the word. 

Though the words were all in praise of her beauty. 
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still there was nothing to make her dislike them; 
they were naturally uttered, and nature spoke to her 
own child in Madeleine. She started at the homely 
voice, it recalled her village home; and, giving her 
hand freely, she looked up in the speaker’s face with a 
smile, which many of her gay young gallants from 
club and hall would have envied. 

Fremont, the keen man of the world, saw in an 
instant this freemasonry of thought between them, 
and again he frowned. 

“ Come, Frison,” he said, “ though you call your¬ 
self old, you are my junior, and I allow no one of 
any age to make free with Justine, not even an old 
friend like yourself; hands off, Pierre.” 

“ I forgot my polished manners,” he replied, 
smiling; “ but Mademoiselle looked so natural, so 
unlike our grand ladies in general, that I thought I 
was once more in my village, and not in Paris.” 
And, awkwardly bowing, he followed Fremont to 
a seat beside his own; but the train was lighted, the 
two village hearts had met in a world of spirit, ever 
above our heads, guiding sympathizing souls together. 
They sat apart, but both wished to be beside one 
another; and when fresh arrivals poured in, despite 
the obvious vigilance and uneasiness of Fremont, 
Pierre in his awkward unpolished manner drew near 
Madeleine, and the girl smiled again as he dropped 
into a seat near her own, and said in a lone tone, 
without preface:— 

“ Mademoiselle, a friend, a sincere one of yours, 
Madame Leon, urged me to come to-night; she fears 
you may not be happy, and she bade me tell you 
always to remember her; if she can serve you, you 
may rely upon her; she is well and honestly disposed 
towards you.” 

And Madeleine firmly believed it, because he said 
so; so much does true honesty of purpose gild the 
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humblest page of the human countenance, and make 
us read it in clear bold characters. 

“ Shall you come here often ? ” said she. “ I hope 
you will. Do, Monsieur Frison, and tell Madame 
Leon I never shall forget her kindness, or fail to 
seek it in my need.” 

“ I am glad I came, and I did not want to do so,” 
he said, in the same low tone; “ for I saw the other 
day that Fremont looked coldly upon me, and I see 
it more so to-night; but I neither know the cause, 
nor care. I shall return soon: and take care of 

a i 7 

yourself, my child, for you are here alone among all 
these wild men.” 

“But my father never leaves me,” she replied. 
Frison seemed about to say something serious; twice 
he essayed, then checking himself added, after a 
peculiar look towards Fremont,— 

“ Don’t trust any one here; fathers cannot always 
watch; be on your guard; I will see you again soon 
somehow. Now, good-night; I see Gilles wishes me 
gone; take care of yourself.” 

And unseen by Fremont, whose attention had been 
momentarily drawn aside, for he had scarcely taken 
his eyes off them, being unable to leave a table where 
ecarte was being arranged, Pierre seized her hand 
again with his homely grasp, and Madeleine almost 
burst into tears as he rose, so much had his manner 
and language recalled Nogent and its associations. 
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CHAPTER X. 

We must now transport the reader to Nogent, the 
day Madeleine’s flight was discovered, which did 
not take place, however, for hours; not, indeed, 
before she had been safely lodged in the auberge 
with Madame Leon. Madame Bertrand had crept 
to her room, and finding the curtains closed, 
she withdrew, imagining that a heavy sleep had 
fallen on the sorrowing girl. At noon Louise 
came; whatever her own affliction, she could not 
leave her beloved Madeleine uncomforted by her 
presence. She at once guessed that more than ordi¬ 
nary sleep had overcome the girl; she crept, how¬ 
ever, softly into the room, then approached the bed. 
A loud cry announced the truth. Consternation 
filled the breasts of all; even the letter she had left 
failed in assuaging it. In all directions messengers 
were despatched on the vain search; it was only 
when every other chance had failed, that the police 
were applied to; but after two days of anxious and 
indefatigable inquiry on their part, all that could be 
ascertained was, that a market-gardener had given 
her a lift to Paris. There all traces of her were lost, 
for in no place more than this are there houses 
where persons may lie concealed in defiance of the 
police, and Madeleine by strange chance met with 
one of these: when no passport is sent to the pre¬ 
fecture, the residence of a person is not easily dis¬ 
covered where dozens reside in one house, and, gene¬ 
rally speaking, no one knows who his neighbour is. 
To add to all their trouble, the gensdarmes were, as 
the reader knows, sent to bring Alexis a prisoner 
to Nogent as a felon. Loud were Mdlle. Ligune’s 
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exclamations and prophecies against poor Madeleine, 
who had innocently wrought this ill. 

In the midst of all this consternation, to the sur¬ 
prise of every one, one day Alexis walked into his 
aunt’s house free and unshackled, dressed in coloured 
clothes, no uniform on his back, or gendarme to 
escort him ! True, he was pale and thin, but in high 
spirits, and not a little amazed at the effect his 
arrival produced upon all there assembled. 

“ Fly, wretch, disgrace to your name! ” shrieked 
his aunt, waving him back, “ brought up as you have 
been, to become a thief, a felon 

Alexis stood aghast; he thought sudden madness 
had seized upon her. Alarmed at the cry, Louise 
hastily entered; in an instant she was round her 
dear brother’s neck. 

“ Oh, Alexis!” she cried, “ why have you come? 
Why have you brought this grief upon us all ? Fly, 
my brother, and do not add to our sorrow by letting 
us see you in the hands of justice ! ” 

“Are you all mad? you too?” he exclaimed, 
pushing back Louise, and gazing from one to the 
other; “what have I done? I came to rejoice you 
all, I hoped, by returning free, and this is my re¬ 
ception ! ” 

A few hurried words explained all; at the recital 
he turned ghastly pale. 

“ Madeleine ! ” he ejaculated, “ Madeleine ! she 
must have had a vision, or be a sleep-walker: I can 
bring proof, convincing proof, that for a week I 
never quitted my bed from fever, neither have I 
been a day absent from my regiment, or superior’s 
presence; for myself, I have nothing to fear, I can 
clear all suspicion away; but Madeleine, she must be 
mad ! 33 and he made a step towards the door. 

It would be impossible to paint Louise’s joy at the 
assurance of her brother’s innocence; but Mdlle. 

K 
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Lagune, like too many women, loved tlie horrible 
and exciting; she would not be happy or consoled. 

“ How, then, are you free ?” she cried, placing her¬ 
self before the door to prevent his egress; “ where 
did you honestly obtain the money for a substitute?” 

“ The substitute,” he replied, and his voice trembled 
with emotion, “I never can repay; it is an act of the 
purest friendship. Louis Debrets and I were, as you 
know, like brothers from childhood ; then, unhappily, 
we both loved the same person; and this friend, this 
true brother, let other thoughts sway him but for 
a day when I was drawn for the conscription. He 
wrote a letter which followed me, saying he could 
not bear to see Madeleine's sorrow; that he should 
like to serve; and, finally, seeing other hopes of 
succour fail, I accepted; and the day Madeleine was 
crowned Rosiere , he but waited to give her her bou¬ 
quet at her own door, and then he quitted all for her 
sake and mine : he is my substitute !” 

A murmur of applause burst from all assembled in 
the auberge. Louise was weeping in Alexis's arms. 

“Well, settle your affairs amongst you,” cried 
Mdlle. Lagune, stepping aside; “ but I don’t see it 
clear yet; who stole the money, I should like to 
know?” She would almost have preferred her 
nephew's guilt to anything terminating happily. 
“And don’t think,” she continued, “that you shall 
ever marry that bad one! She's off, that’s one 
comfort!” 

The worst had to be told to poor Alexis,—Made¬ 
leine's terror and flight. He was like a madman, in 
the dread of the evil which would inevitably befal 
her. The gensdarme3 despatched to arrest Alexis 
returned after two days with most convincing proof 
that he had never been absent an hour without 
leave; and at the moment in which he was accused 
of visiting Madeleine was confined to his bed. 
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recovering from a severe attack of fever. Great were 
the rejoicings at his innocence; then arose the ques¬ 
tion about Madeleine’s perfect sanity, until the bou¬ 
quet left in her room was named, and the marks of 
the ladder beneath her window remembered: these 
threw the affair as much as ever in the dark. Poor 
Alexis left others to unravel the thread of this 
most strange mystery; as for himself, he started for 
Paris, to search every corner, if necessary, of that huge 
hiding-place, for his beloved Madeleine.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

The morning after Pierre Frison's visit at Frd- 
monPs, the latter sat at breakfast with Madeleine; 
he seemed embarrassed, as though desirous of broach¬ 
ing some difficult subject; at last, taking her hand, 
and looking earnestly at her, he commenced. “ Jus¬ 
tine,” he said, “ it is time I should speak to you on 
a subject generally agreeable to young ladies—mar¬ 
riage ; tell me, among the many visiting here at dif¬ 
ferent times, have you seen none likely to make an 
impression on your heart ? Speak candidly to me as 
a friend, not a father.” And he pressed her hand 
tenderly, while his eyes never quitted her face. 

She coloured deeply. “ Oh, father,” she answered, 
“ do not speak to me on so painful a subject as this 
ever must be; you know all my history; having lost 
Alexis, I never could marrv another.” 

“Pooh! nonsense, child! you cannot be serious; 
he was a common thief, a burglar, you know; you 
could never dream of him again.” 

“I know that, father; but he did it for me; he 
was led into the act, not thinking of all the error of 
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it; but though I may not be his wife, I need not 
marry another.” 

“ Then no one visiting here pleases you ?” 

“No one, indeed.” 

“ Do you know I imagined, girls are such odd 
creatures, that you had taken a sudden fancy last 
night for Pierre Frison.” And he looked intensely 
at her. 

“Oh, no, father; not as you mean;” and she 
smiled: “ but I did take a fancy to him; I should 
like to see him often: he reminded me of the coun¬ 
try, and-” 

“ There, utter the word ‘ home; ’ I cannot feel 
offended; I know early habits are the strongest. 
33ut to return to this Pierre; such a man would be 
too old for you, would he not?” 

“ Oh, age would never be an objection, if I could 
love; but he is not old; you are not old, are you?” 

“Well, Justine,” and his eye lightened, “I am 
glad you think so; for I am jealous of your love, and 
would not lose it. Look here, my Justine, I hope 
soon to be in a position to leave France; we will go 
to Italy, away from all, and live quietly for one 
another; should you like that, dearest?” And he 
fondly kissed her hand. She blushed deeply; why, 
she could not define; it was a painful feeling. 

“ I like France,” she replied, “ and you have pro¬ 
mised soon to make peace for me with ray kind bene¬ 
factors and dear Louise; I should like to live near 
them.” 

“And see this Alexis?” he exclaimed, crimsoning 
with anger. 

“ Poor Alexis ! ” she uttered in tears, “ Heaven 
knows where he may be ! ” 

“At the galleys, probably; a thief! No, Justine; 
if I give up all society for you, you must do the like 
for me; we will go, darling, away from all; at all 
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events, for awhile; you know not, child, how I love 
you.” 

Again she trembled, scarce knowing wherefore; it 
was a feeling of ungovernable fear. “ If we leave 
France,” she said at last, anxious to turn the cur¬ 
rent of his thoughts, which alarmed her, though un¬ 
conscious of their exact purport, “ may I then go to 
church as I ever used to do, and not live as I am now 
living? Oh, dear father, let me go now ! You can¬ 
not tell how lonely it makes me ifeel, this privation; 
for I cannot understand your dislike to it; and what 
we are at a loss to comprehend alarms and pains.” 

“Why, Justine, too much devotion unfits a girl 
for all the duties of society, and the pleasures of 
her age.” 

“ Oh no, dear father; no one was so happy, so 
lively as I was at Nogent; for my heart had nothing 
to desire; I was in peace and love with Heaven and 
man.” 

“ I dare say what you say is very pretty; but I will 
have no priestly influence in my house—spies and 
traitors! ” 

“ Hush, dear father ! ” she cried, putting her hand 
on his mouth; “ you are not just or truthful. Oh, 
our dear curd was the godsend to all, rich or poor; 
his steps brought comfort, as the spring flowers !” 

“Little enthusiast!” he cried, catching her in his 
arms: “ there, embrace your father, and look your 
best to-night. I expect many friends, but only keep 
your smiles for me. And apropos , I have given 
orders you should always be denied to this Pierre 
Frison; he is a presuming, low man, and unfit for 
your society.” 

So saying he quitted the room, and she fell into a 
train of deep thought. Why should her father forbid 
her all exercise of her religion ? why place spies over 
her, as he had done in all the servants ? and why forbid 
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her writing to tell Madame Bertrand where she was? 
To send, unknown to him, was impossible; she never 
stirred out alone; and once having asked a servant 
to post a letter, her father was informed of her re¬ 
quest, and a stricter guard placed over her actions, 
because she had candidly told him recently, on his 
refusal to allow her to write to her friends, that if 
she could she should do so. 

Some days passed, and Pierre Frison had more 
than once been sent from the door. Madame Leon 
ventured too; but her success was not greater ; 
though politely received, she was told ei Mademoi¬ 
selle was from home with Monsieur, and would not 
return all day.” 

“ Pierre,” she said that evening, “ you must 
endeavour to see that girl; I have strange misgivings 
about her. I wish I had not sworn so solemnly to 
keep something secret, which Gilles asked me to do; 
but look, Pierre, there was a time an oath broken, 
or anything else, would not have startled me; but 
that girl bewitched me while she was staying here. 
I should never rest if harm came to Justine.” 

“ I will see her somehow,” answered Pierre; “ but 
what do you fear so much ? Gilles will protect her : 
he is her father.” 

t( That’s just it, Pierre : do you know, I sometimes 
doubt that; but I cannot tell you why.” 

“ Then I will see her to-day, if I storm the house,” 
he cried, rising, with a deep glow over his cheek. 
“Farewell, mother; you shall see me to-night.” 

Gilles Fremont’s pavilion required a little repair¬ 
ing ; one of the garden-walls was crumbling down; 
a high wind displaced several of the bricks, more 
were falling, and an aperture was made; to a man 
dreading intrusive visits from police, nothing must 
be lost sight of. For his security a mason was sent 
by the landlord, and by a strange coincidence, (but 
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all these strange coincidences are the inscrutable tools 
of ^Providence,) Jacques, the mason who directed 
Madeleine to the auberge, came with mortar and 
hod to repair the mischief. He worked cheerfully for 
some hours, enlivening his toil by whistle and song. 

There was a pretty shady walk in the garden, 
whither Madeleine was in the constant habit of 
walking. Fremont had gone out early; and so his 
child, unquestioned, though not unwatched—that 
never was the case—rambled up and down. Jacques 
was sitting astride on the wall, singing and working. 
Madeleine stopped and looked up at the cheerful 
singer; their eyes met; Jacques stood transfixed, 
a trowel in one hand, a brick in the other. “ Well!” 
he mentally exclaimed, “ if ever I saw one face on 
two different bodies, that is the young girl who was 
asking for—for—what was the name?” And he 
searched awhile in his recollections—“ Dupont— 
Brdmont—no, not that”—and he continued calling 
upon memory, who obstinately kept her tablets well 
clutched in her hand. Again he looked; Madeleine 
had walked on. “ Jacques, my friend,” he said to 
himself, trowelling at the brick which was too large 
for his purpose, “you are mad or a fool. That 
young lady the poor girl who sat crying on the 
stone ! What an idea! Your wine was too strong 
this morning, Jacques!” And he got down his 
ladder on the other side leading into the road, to 
fetch another load of bricks. As he plodded up with 
them, with his head bent beneath the load, he did 
not at first notice the white dress floating beside his 
work; when he did so, the sight nearly destroyed his 
equilibrium. He managed, however, to place his hod 
on the wall, and utter “ excusez!” (the French word 
in all difficulty,) as he snatched off his cap. 

“Are you not Jacques, the mason?” asked a 
gentle voice. 
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“ I knew it was the same face!” he exclaimed, 
joyously dropping from the wall beside her. “ Oh, 
Mademoiselle, I am so glad to see you, and looking 
so well. Who would have thought it ? and did you 
find the monsieur you were looking for ? Madame 
at the auberge would scarcely answer me when I 
asked her.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, smiling kindly, “ I found my 
father, Grilles Fremont.” 

“ That's the name!” he cried, rejoicing; “ I 
couldn’t recollect it. Ah, ’twas your father! Well, 
that was odd, that a young lady should be seeking her 
father, not knowing where to find him! it was odd ! ” 

“ And we are living here, Jacques. J Tis strange 
you should come to repair this wall: have you break¬ 
fasted ? Will you come in and have some ? I never 
shall forget your kindness, and that but for you I 
might never have found him.” Something like a 
regret escaped her heart that she ever had done so ; 
but she checked the thought, and urged him to enter 
the house and refresh himself. 

“ I remember all now,” he said, “and how you 
sobbed out your name when I asked it; Madeleine, 
is it not so, Mademoiselle ? ” 

“ Yes,” she whispered, looking round; “ but hush ! 
some one is coming. I want you,” she quickly 
added—it was the thought of a moment—“ to put a 
letter in the post for me; but be silent. I will go 
and write it; the servant shall bring you some re¬ 
freshment here, that will be better. Good Jacques, 
I never shall forget your kindness that day.” 

“ Mademoiselle will be quite sunburnt without her 
bonnet or parasol,” said a servant, approaching, who 
had been set as a kind of spy on her actions. 

“ Thank you,” answered Madeleine coldly, “ I am 
coming in. Tell cook to bring out a good breakfast 
and wine to this man ; 1 owe him a great obligation.” 
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“ But, Mademoiselle,” said slie, hesitatingly, 
" Monsieur said the wall was to be completed imme¬ 
diately, and this will delay it.” 

“ Do as I tell you,” she replied, annoyed at the 
woman’s interruption , i( or I will do it myself. Break¬ 
fast well, Jacques; I shall return soon.” And nod¬ 
ding kindly, she hastened towards the house. 

" You don’t see this man again, if I can prevent 
it,” said the woman to herself; “ master will blame 
me for all. I wonder how and where she knew 
him !” And in her anxiety to prevent the meeting, 
she removed a barrier to facilitate the workings of 
destiny, by making the man carry his breakfast over 
the wall, and sit outside to eat it. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Madeleine hastened in her anxiety, at all risks, 
to write to Madame Bertrand, and confide the letter 
to Jacques. While she was thus employed, that 
man sat outside the garden-wall on a large stone, as 
she had sat the first time they met; but unlike her, 
he was eating heartily, and singing as he did so. 
Jacques had a very light heart, and the fair girl’s re¬ 
membrance of him cheered that heart—good thoughts 
or deeds dance around us as sunbeams. As he ate, 
sang, and pondered, he w r as too much absorbed at 
first to see a man standing observing him and the 
broken wall with anxious eyes. Looking up at last, 
he noticed him, and after a moment’s hesitation, 
touched his cap, and said,— 

“ Good day, Monsieur Frison; we do not often see 
you at the Bon Enfant .” 
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“ No,” answered tlie other; “ I have been busy 
lately elsewhere.” 

“ Will you drink a glass of wine ?” he cried, 
politely offering the glass and bottle. 

“ Thank you, no,” was the reply; “ I have just 
breakfasted ; but you have come far for a job to-day.” 

“ It is all the same to me,” he laughed; “ my 
employer sent me: and, look you, I don’t care how 
often I have such a one ; we don't always have fare like 
this,” and he held up the carcass of a turkey; “ and 
the oddest adventure—listenand with a mouth 
busily employed on the good things before him, 
Jacques recounted the whole affair from first to last. 
Frison literally staggered beneath the strange history, 
but when Jacques mentioned the name of Madeleine, 
he became pale to his very lips. Apparently he was 
a man of resolute action, full of energy ; for without 
hesitation, he said, laying a hand on the other's 
shoulder, “ Jacques, you are a good man, and ready 
to assist a girl in distress, are you not?” 

“ I’d be killed to serve a woman who needed my 
help,” he answered, looking up. 

“No one ever needed it more than that girl 
yonder; she is in the hands of a ruffian, and not her 
father; he has borrowed the name to ruin her.'’ 

“ Well, if I didn't think there was something 
queer in it! ” exclaimed he, starting up. “ What 
shall I do?” 

“ Only run and fetch a coach to the end of this 
road, and bid the driver wait; give him that to secure 
him.” And he flung a ten-sous piece to the flying 
Jacques. When he was gone, without hesitation 
Pierre mounted the ladder; it was a quiet road, 
almost uninhabited; at all events, deeds done in 
daylight excite no suspicion. Descending the other 
side, without considering a moment what to say in 
case of meeting any one—possibly Fremont himself 
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—he walked towards the house. Madeleine was in 
the drawing-room, where Pierre had before seen her, 
writing her hurried letter; and the maid, knowing 
her safe there, was lounging in the dining-room, from 
whence she could watch all. She sprang forward 
when she saw Pierre advancing towards the one 
where Madeleine was. 

“ Monsieur,” she cried, wondering how he had en¬ 
tered, “Mademoiselle is not within.” He was a 
man of quick wit, and at once understood that 
Fremont was from home. 

“I come to seek Mademoiselle,” he answered 
quickly; “Mademoiselle Justine!” he said, raising 
his voice, “where are you?” 

Madeleine hastily opened the door, alarmed at the 
voice; what could it mean? Without the slightest 
hesitation she advanced smiling towards Frison, who 
entered the room with her, both followed by the 
woman. 

“ Madeleine,” he said resolutely, “I summon you 
to follow me. You are in a house of gamblers ; and 
the man you call Gilles Fremont is not your father, 
neither is he Fremont.” 

“ O Heavens ! ” she exclaimed, staggering ; then 
by an impulse gf terror grasping his arm, “ Take me 
away, Monsieur Frison; pray take me away. My 
heart has not deceived me; I dreaded that man.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” cried the woman, endeavouring 
to detain her, “you cannot go without Monsieur’s 
leave.” 

“Back!” exclaimed Frison, shaking her from 
Madeleine’s arm, “ back! and await your master 
yourself, and tell him Pierre Frison has discovered 
all.” And with one movement he drew Madeleine 
into the passage, and locked the door on the other. 
As he hurried the girl away, half dead with fear, 
he heard the crashing of glass, the woman evidently 
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bursting open the windows leading into the garden, 
which had been nailed up for security; but before 
other aid could be called to assist her, Pierre and 
Madeleine were in the road. Jacques, not well com¬ 
prehending all, but seeing there had been danger to 
her, took the hand she held out in gratitude to him 
as she entered the coach. 

“ Jacques, we shall meet to-night at the auberge; 
good-bye, friend, till then,” said Pierre, as the door 
closed. 

“ Where to, Monsieur ?” asked the driver. 

“ Just beyond the barrier,” answered he; and the 
coach moved off; and so did Jacques, and in five 
minutes more he was once again upon the wall, 
singing as he worked and pondered. At the barrier 
Pierre quitted the coach, and turning off down a 
street till he came to the next stand, entered another 
with the trembling Madeleine, and bade the man 
drive towards the Barri&re Montmartre. 

“ There ? ” cried she, in momentary alarm. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ there you will be safe and 
protected. You do not fear me ? ” 

“ No,” she replied, “ I did not from the first; but 
I feared all others.” 

“ And you did well, Madeleine,” he said, replying 
to the first part of her speech. “ I would not harm 
you for the world. I am Gilles Fremont, and you 
are my daughter! ” 
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CONCLUSION. 

Mademoiselle Lagune was startled out of all 
muscular power, and her blood “ iced in her 
veins,” as she expressed it, by the entrance into her 
auberge of one of the very men she so well remem¬ 
bered to have seen just before the Bertrand robbery. 
Still greater was her surprise when this man auda¬ 
ciously inquired if Monsieur and Madame Bertrand 
were at Nogent, and then, without hesitation, ad¬ 
vanced towards their house. When a stranger was 
announced, Alexis, who sat there, prepared to go; 
Pierre, for he it was, met him on the threshold. 

“1 beg parctan, Monsieur,” said the new-comer, 
respectfully, “ but I think I see Monsieur Alexis 
Yallette, do I not V* 

The other replied in the affirmative. 

“ May I then solicit your presence here in what I 
have to relate?—it concerns you.” 

Alexis, amazed, drew back, while Pierre advanced 
towards Monsieur and Madame Bertrand. The 
latter had evidently been in tenrs: Alexis had just 
returned from Paris, without having obtained the 
slightest clue to Madeleine. 

“ May I inquire your business ? ” asked Monsieur 
Bertrand. One name sufficed—Madeleine’s; it was 
a passport to the anxious attention of all. We will 
not give Pierre Frison’s, or, as he truly called himself, 
Gillcs Fremont’s, broken recital, but place the facts 
before the reader. The following was the substance 
of his recital:— 

When Gilles deserted his wife, led away by gaiety 
and bad company, he hastened to Paris, and there 
for some time lived a life of idleness, until the money 
he possessed was quite expended. With poverty came 
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other thoughts—of home, his wife and child. With 
some difficulty he traced his unfortunate wife to 
Nogent, thence to her early grave. He found out 
the child had been adopted, his own death rumoured; 
so he returned to the capital, supporting himself by 
work, as he best could. The Auberge au bon Enfant 
had been kept by a man who, marrying a handsome 
wife, made it serve a double purpose, and his wife was 
the attraction. Workmen of all classes assembled 
by day, and gamblers and thieves by night. There 
Gilles came as a mechanic, and left it, if not an actual 
thief, one not over-scrupulous about trifles, especially 
at play. Prior to his frequenting the house, he had 
become intimate with the person we have known as 
Gilles Fremont, but who was the real Pierre Frison, 
and this intimacy continued for some time : he, Fre¬ 
mont, believing him wild and thoughtless, like him¬ 
self, but an honest man—that is, not a thief: for 
though Gilles did not look too closely at trifles, he had 
never made himself amenable to the law. Pierre, 
however, was a much worse character than he had 
supposed; and about a year before we have met them, 
to screen him in an affair of police, as well as to de¬ 
stroy his own identity, Gilles lent him his name and 
passport. Something there was in Gilles’ heart ever 
speaking of respectability and home, and an uncon¬ 
trollable feeling induced him to go to Nogent once 
more; Pierre accompanied him; and they were the 
two who inquired about the Bertrands and Madeleine. 
Pierre, more fortunate than Gilles, saw Madeleine, as 
he was loitering about the Bertrands’ with an idea 
in his mind, which, unhappily, the two put into 
practice; but to Gilles’ credit be it said, that the 
other induced him to go for the supposed purpose of 
carrying off the girl, a sudden desire of Gilles* reck¬ 
less and weary heart. Pierre had made him partially 
tipsy, and the robbery was effected before Gilles well 
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knew what he was about; and this once accomplished, 
he fled, forgetting Madeleine and all, terrified at his 
first actual crime. Pierre tried to laugh him out of 
his scruples; but once away, he felt so much horror of 
the act towards his child’s benefactors, that not one 
sous of the ill-gotten money would he touch, only the 
old miniature before spoken of, intending some day 
to restore it, as in all probability it was prized much: 
this he now laid before Madame Bertrand, in confir¬ 
mation of his story. He then related Madeleine's 
history and escape; together with his intimate con¬ 
viction that Pierre had intended taking her away; 
and ultimately avowing the truth, force her into a 
marriage, in order to use her beauty as a means of 
furthering his plans on the unwary. 

This strange revelation had the most painful effect 
upon the listeners, even amidst their joy at the 
recovery of Madeleine; for now the thieves were dis¬ 
covered, how account for her extraordinary assertion 
about Alexis's visit ? Then, again, what was to be 
done about her father? Of course, now he would 
remain with his child; and though his present con¬ 
duct spoke in his favour, how answer for a man of 
whom the antecedents were so questionable? But he 
himself put all these doubts to rest, by expressing a 
desire once more to place his child beneath the care 
of her benefactors, if they would receive her, as her 
error had been one of conscience after all: and then 
he said he should leave Paris altogether, and seek 
employment in the country, and by that means strive 
to retrieve his character, stained by many faults, if 
not actual crimes. Alexis would fain have rushed off 
at once to seek Madeleine; but it was arranged that 
the whole affair, for a few days, should be a secret 
between those present and the cure, who had been 
called in to consult with them, and then that the 
Bertrands, Alexis, and Gilles should set out for Paris, 
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We will not endeavour to depict the scene of re¬ 
union between her and those she loved so well: one, 
however, was wanting to complete her joy, Louise; 
hut all had deemed it better for a few days not to tell 
her more than that Madeleine had been traced; for 
they feared lest in her joy she might betray something 
to Mademoiselle Lagune, who was wild with ungrati¬ 
fied curiosity when the Bertrands quitted Nogent 
with Alexis and the strauge man. In vain she en¬ 
deavoured to prevent her nephew from going; and 
all that remained for her to do was to scold poor 
Louise—the camel who had to bear with patience all 
the burdens heaped upon her 

The most puzzling circumstance of all was Made¬ 
leine’s still persisting in her firm belief about the visit 
to her chamber; she was treated as a visionary, a 
somnambulist, but she shook her head. “ Some one 
came,” she firmly said; “ witness the ladder and 
flowers!” So much did this idea haunt her mind, 
that her joy was tainted by it, and nothing could 
induce her to return to Nogent with this perplexing 
thought. “ She was happy now,” she said, “ that 
her dear father and mother Bertrand had received 
her again to their arms, and Alexis cleared of all 
possible suspicion ” (though the evidence of his supe¬ 
riors at his regiment had done this;) “ and now she 
would go with her real parent, as a child should, and 
work to comfort and support him.” With him she 
removed to a quiet lodging for a few days; the 
Bertrands returned disconsolately to Nogent, and 
Alexis to seek every possible means of elucidating 
the mystery. 

Pierre Frison had absconded no one knew whither. 
Madame Leon, after Madeleine’s departure from the 
auberge, sold it and retired. “ Mademoiselle,” she 
said, on their last interview, “ I could never again 
countenance or lend myself to what I have done; 
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for since we met, I have had sight given me to see 
all my faults. If ever you hear of me again, I hope 
it will be as a better woman; it was a bad husband 
led me into connivance at wrong. I think we all in 
our lives meet an angel on our path; either we yield 
to it, or repulse its influence. You have been mine ; 
and depend on my words, my dear child, that one so 
good as yourself will find all your trials turn to joys.” 

The words were prophetic. Alexis, of course, had 
not forgotten the friend who had sacrificed himself 
to save him, Louis Debrets; to him all these strange 
circumstances were detailed by letter. One day, 
about a week after the meeting of Madeleine and the 
Bertrands, he arrived at Nogent, having obtained 
leave of a few days, and there he publicly acknow¬ 
ledged that he had been Madeleine’s nocturnal visi¬ 
tor. “ I knew,” he said, “ that Alexis frequently 
rose early, for I have accompanied him to leave a 
bouquet of Madeleine’s favourite roses on the window¬ 
sill by means of a ladder; I loved her dearly, I was 
going on her account, and a strange impulse induced 
me that night to leave her a remembrance; I thought 
she would guess I had done so, as Alexis was gone, 
and feel pleased at the act. When I mounted the 
ladder, I found the lattice open; I looked in, Made¬ 
leine was in a deep sleep. I thought I should like 
to see her again, as I had fully purposed leaving on 
the morrow. As I stood beside her bed she gave a 
wild start, as if my presence had become perceptible 
to her in sleep, and sitting up, called me “ Alexis.” 
The moon shone into the room, and I saw she was 
fast asleep, but her eyes open and fixed. I was too 
much terrified to move at first; at last I tried to 
speak to her, but she continued muttering in a wild 
frantic manner. Thinking her mad, I crept towards 
her and pressed her hand; it was cold and clammy. 
I expected every moment to hear her shriek out, and 
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in a state of almost madness myself at the effect of 
my foolish visit, I stole out of the window, and 
once below, hurried away forgetting the ladder. This 
event detained me until the day she was to be 
crowned Rosib'e. I wanted to know whether she 
would speak of it to any one, but she was silent. 
I gave her her bouquet as she was going to the 
church, and then I left. I could not have borne to 
see her there; it would have been too much like her 
marriage, and with another.” 

This, then, was the solution of the strange mystery. 
Madeleine’s excited imagination from Alexis’s de¬ 
parture, and the inuendoes about the supposed thieves 
inquiring for her, had produced a vision like a som¬ 
nambulist’s sleep, in which her anxious thoughts 
wrought the well-knitted tale. All, save her un¬ 
feeling enemy, Mademoiselle Lagune, were rejoiced, 
and looked forward to the hour of her return with 
joy. The robbery was still unexplained, except to 
a few; and the men’s inquiring for her was fully 
accounted for—one was her father. It would have 
made Mademoiselle Lagune too unpopular to hold 
out against the prayers of all; even the Countess de 
Guaie came to entreat for the young people. The 
result was, that once again the village church was 
crowded, again the children strewed flowers, the sun 
shone, and a RosiZre bride, but with blushing happy 
face, received the benediction of the worthy cure; 
and when he exhorted the young couple afterwards, 
there was no trembling of fear or shame in the girl 
who raised her streaming eyes in gratitude to Heaven, 
which had only tried her to reward her patience; and 
she blessed her sufferings when she reflected that she 
had been the humble instrument of calling two to 
their Maker in penitence and supplication, Madame 
Leon and her poor father. The latter, comforted and 
cheered, and strong in his good resolutions, entered 
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a situation as foreman, which Monsieur Bertrand had 
obtained for him in a manufactory near Nogent, where 
he could often see and be supported by his child's af¬ 
fection. Jacques sang as ever at his work; nor was 
he forgotten in a wedding gift of gratitude from Ma¬ 
deleine. Louise settled quietly down as an old maid, 
“ to nurse the children," she said, laughing, “ as she 
had done the mother." All were happy but Made¬ 
moiselle Lagune, who, when she saw every one pleased, 
could not forbear (even though Madeleine was her 
niece now) saying significantly— 

“ As you dreamt the wrong thief, why don't you 
try and dream the right one ? I dare say you could, 
if you pleased!" 

The human kind is like the vegetable: some are 
roses and lilies: some are nettles, ever stinging. 
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On a fine summer’s day, in the year 1846, the 
diligence that runs between Antwerp and Turnhout 
was seen proceeding on its usual journey along the 
highway. The horses trotted, the wheels rattled, the 
coach creaked, the conductor spurred on the horses 
unceasingly with the clacking of his tongue; the 
dogs barked in the distance; the birds rose from the 
fields, and mounted aloft; the shadows ran by the 
side of the diligence, and danced, with fantastic bounds 
and leaps, between the trees and bushes. 

On a sudden the conductor stopped at a short dis¬ 
tance from a lonely inn, and, descending from his 
seat, opened the door of the coach without saying 
a word, let down the iron steps, and held out his 
arm to a traveller, who, with his portmanteau in his 
hand, stepped out on the road. The conductor put 
up the steps again as silently, shut the door, sprang 
into his seat, and whistled gently as a signal for his 
horses to start afresh on their journey. The animals 
resumed their trot, and the heavy waggon proceeded 
on its monotonous course. 

In the meantime the traveller had entered the 
inn, and, calling for a glass of beer, sat down at 
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a table. He was a man above the middle stature, 
and seemed to be about fifty years of age. He might 
have even been taken for a sexagenarian, had not 
liis vigorous mien, animated and lively look, and a 
certain youthful smile that played about his mouth, 
given him a more youthful appearance. His hair, 
indeed, was grey, and his brow furrowed, and his 
countenance showed that amount of decay which 
fatiguing labour and continued anxiety imprint on 
the features. Nevertheless, his manly chest and erect 
bearing could not escape observation, and his eye 
still glowed with the fire of a hale and vigorous 
maturity. 

• From his dress he might have been supposed to be 
a rich citizen: there was nothing striking in it, 
except that from his coat being buttoned up to his 
chin, and his having a large meerschaum hanging at 
his breast, he might have been taken for an old 
military man, or a German. 

After waiting on him, the people in the house went 
about their usual business, without taking any further 
notice of him. He saw the two daughters go back¬ 
wards and forwards, the father supply the fire with 
wood and turf, and the mother fill the dinner-pot, 
but no one addressed a single word to him, although 
his eyes followed every member of the family with 
longing gaze, and in his looks might be read the 
question,—“Don’t you then, know me?” 

The beating of a clock, hung up on the wall, now 
caught his ear. It seemed as if the sound affected 
him painfully, for his countenance assumed the ex- 
. pression of an unpleasant surprise, which chased the 
smile from his lips. He rose up and looked at the 
clock ill-humouredly, until it had ceased to strike 
nine o’clock. 

The landlady noticed the unaccountable excitement 
of the traveller, and stood near him, in a state of 
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astonishment, looking up at the clock in order to 
discover what he had seen in it so extraordinary. 

“ The clock has a fine sound, has it not ? " she 
remarked to him. “ It has gone now for twenty 
years without having occasion for the clockmaker to 
touch it." 

“ Twenty years!" exclaimed the traveller, “ what 
then has become of the clock that was here before ? 
Where is the image of the Blessed Virgin that 
stood on the chimney ? Is it both broken and for¬ 
gotten?" 

The woman looked at the stranger with surprise, 
and replied, “ Our Zanna broke the image when she 
was a little child, in playing with it: it was such a 
bad one, that even the clergyman advised us to buy 
another: here is the new one; don’t you think it 
much finer than the old?" 

The traveller shook his head in token of dissent. 

“ As to the clock," she continued, " you will hear 
it immediately: the ugly old machine was always 
behind, and has been put away in the lumber-room 
for ages: there it is just beginning to rattle !" 

In fact, a peculiar sound was now heard in the 
room, pi’oceeding from behind a wooden partition: 
it resembled the hoarse voice of a bird calling out 
nine times—Cuckoo, cuckoo. 

This extraordinary sound, nevertheless, caused 
the traveller to smile with delight. Accompanied by 
the woman, he went into the lumber-room, and there 
saw, with eyes that glistened with pleasure, the old 
clock-work, that had not yet ceased its cuckoo note. 

The woman’s two daughters now drew near the 
stranger, from curiosity, and stared, first at him, and 
then at their mother, with astonishment. The looks 
of the two girls awoke him to a consciousness of his 
situation, aud he returned to the coffee-room, followed 
by his three attendants. 
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There is no question but that he was pleasingly 
affected, for his countenance became animated with 
so attractive and amiable an expression, and his eyes, 
moistened with tears, shone so brilliantly, that both 
the girls, with evident feelings of affection and good¬ 
will, drew closer to him. 

Taking hold of each of them by the hand, he 
said,— 

“ What I am about seems, no doubt, curious to 
you, my dears; you cannot conceive how it is that 
the voice of the old cuckoo should delight me so 
much. Alas ! I was also once a child, and my father 
used to come here, after the benediction, to take a 
glass of ale; and when I was a good boy, I was 
allowed to come with him. For hours I have stood 
there, waiting for the cuckoo to open his little door ; 
and then I would dance and jump in harmony with 
the measure of his song, wondering in my sim¬ 
plicity at the poor bird, which I thought a master¬ 
piece. And the image of the Blessed Virgin, which 
one of you broke, I loved for its beautiful blue cloak, 
and because the child Jesus stretched forth its hands 
to me a child, and laughed when I laughed. Now 
the child is nearly sixty years old, his hair is grey, 
and his face wrinkled; he has lived thirty-four years 
in the steppes of Russia; and yet he remembers the 
Blessed Virgin and the cuckoo-clock as vividly as if 
his father had brought him here for the last time 
only yesterday.” 

“ Are you, then, from our village ? ” inquired 
Zanna. 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied the stranger, quickly. 
But this explanation had not the desired effect; the 
girls smiled somewhat more confidingly, but this was 
all; they seemed to be quite indifferent to the tra¬ 
veller’s account of himself. 

Turning round to their mother, he then said. 
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tc Can you tell me what has become of old Baes 
Joostens ?” 

“ If you mean Baes Jan,” replied the woman, “ he 
has been dead these five-and-twenty years.” 

“And his wife, the good, stout, jolly lady, Pe- 
tronille ?” 

“ She is also dead,” was the reply. 

“ Dead ! dead! ” exclaimed the stranger, with a 
sigh; “ and the young shepherd, Andries, who made 
such fine wicker-baskets ? ” 

“ Also dead,” replied the landlady. 

The traveller bent down his head, and became 
buried in his own melancholy reflections. 

In the meanwhile the landlady had gone into the 
barn, in order to acquaint her husband with the 
conversation which she had had with this unknown 
person. The landlord accordingly entered the room, 
and, by the heavy tread of his wooden shoes, roused 
the traveller from his reverie; who, starting up, held 
out his hand, delighted, to the . man. The latter, 
however, took it quite coldly, and looked at him with 
an indifferent air. 

“ Don’t you know me, then, Peter Joostens 
inquired the stranger, mournfully. 

“No; I don’t recollect ever having seen you 
before,” was the reply. 

“ Have you forgotten, then, who it was that risked 
his life to save yours, when you had sunk in the 
water, under the ice, and would inevitably have 
perished without help?” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

Much affected at the insensibility of the fellow, 
the traveller further asked,— 

“ Have you really forgotten the youth who de¬ 
fended you from the attacks of the bigger boys, and 
made you a present of so many birds’-eggs for the 
purpose of completing your May-feast ? who taught 
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you also to make all sorts of whistles out of reeds, 
and took you with him when he went to market with 
the tile-maker’s carts ?” 

“ I have some slight recollection of what you speak 
about,” he replied; “ my deceased father told me 
that I was saved from drowning when I was a child 
of six years old, by Long John, who went away with 
others in the time of the French as cannoneer in the 
service of the Emperor: who knows in what uncon¬ 
secrated ground his bones are resting! May God 
have mercy on his soul I” 

“ Ah, you do know me, then, at last! ” ex¬ 
claimed the stranger; “ I am Long John, or rather 
John Slaets.” No reply being made to this, he 
added, surprised, “You surely recollect the good 
marksman at bird-shooting, the same who was 
thought the best sportsman for miles round, who 
earned off all the prizes, and was envied by the 
young men because the girls liked to see him ? I am 
that person, John Slaets by name.” 

“ It may be all very true,” replied the innkeeper, 
mistrustfully, “ but yet I do not remember you; no 
offence to you, my dear Sir. There is no bird¬ 
shooting carried on any longer in our parish; the 
shooting-ground has been turned into a country 
seat, which has had no inhabitant for a year past, 
owing to the death of the lady proprietor.” 

Repulsed by the cool behaviour of the innkeeper, 
the traveller made no further attempt to be recog¬ 
nised by him. He therefore quietly remarked, 
before going away, “ There are in the village, no 
doubt, many of my friends who have not forgotten 
me. You, Peter Joostens, were very young at the 
time when I went away. I am sure that Paul the 
tile-maker will recognise me as soon as he sees me. 
Does he still live at the clay-pits ? ” 

“ The tile-work was burnt down long ago; the 
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clay-pits have been filled up, and now produce crops 
of the finest hay. The meadow now belongs to Tist, 
—the rich Tist.” 

" And what has become of Paul ? ” 

“ After the misfortune of the fire, the family was 
scattered abroad; I do not know for certain, but 
perhaps he is dead. As I see that you are referring 
to times so long past, I would beg to suggest that the 
grave-digger would be the best person to answer 
your inquiries, for otherwise you will certainly find 
it difficult to meet with any other person who can 
do so. He can tell you off by heart all that has 
passed in the village for a hundred years.” 

“ Yes, to be sure, Mr. Landlord, the grave-digger 
will be the right man. Peter John must be now 
ninety years old.” 

“ Peter John? that is not the name of the grave¬ 
digger. Lauw Stevens is his name.” 

The stranger was pleased to hear this, and said,— 
“ Thank God that one, at least, of my old com¬ 
panions is still left! ” 

“ Was Lauw, then, your friend, Sir ?” 

“ Not exactly a friend,” replied the traveller, shak¬ 
ing his head: " we were always quarrelling, and 
often rivals. Once, in the heat of our struggling, I 
threw him from the little bridge into the stream, so 
that he was nearly drowned; but that is more than 
thirty years since. Lauw will be glad to see me 
again. Now, Mr. Landlord, give me your hand: I 
hope to drink a glass of ale at your house some¬ 
times.” 

So saying, he paid his bill, and taking up his port¬ 
manteau, left the house. At the back of the inn he 
struck into a path which led him through a plantation 
of young firs. 

Although the acquaintance he had made with the 
innkeeper was not of a very agreeable nature, it had 
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still yielded some consolation to our traveller’s heart; 
he had felt charmed by inhaling again the fragrance 
of early years; the recollections that thronged upon 
him at every step infused new life into him. But the 
young trees could say nothing to him : in their stead, 
in former times, stood a fine forest, whose trees were 
thick with birds’ nests, and whose skirts brought to 
maturity refreshing crops of bilberries. But, alas! 
the forest had shared the fate of the inhabitants 
of the village. The old trees had fallen, or had 
been cut down; a new generation had taken their 
place, a generation that was strange and indifferent 
towards him. But the song of the birds, that re¬ 
sounded from all parts of the leafy covert, was still 
the same; the winds sighed softly, as of old, through 
the branches; the grasshoppers chirruped as of yore, 
and the refreshing breeze still came wafted over 
the fragrant heath. All things had altered—except 
nature:—her works, in their great features, still re¬ 
mained the same. Such were the thoughts that 
arose in our traveller’s mind; and although joyous 
and cheerful, he pursued his path without looking up 
from the ground till he was out of the wood. 

Then was presented to his gaze a succession of 
fields and meadows, among which the silver threads 
of a stream wound their way. In the back-ground, 
a short distance off, rose the church-spire, with its 
golden cock, that shone in the sunbeams like a day- 
star; and, further off, the windmills whirled their 
red sails round and round. 

Overpowered by inexplicable emotions, the tra¬ 
veller stood still: his eyes became filled with tears; 
he dropped his portmanteau on the ground, and 
stretched forth his hands, while his countenance 
beamed with affection and rapture. 

At the same moment the sound of the Angelus 
was heard. 
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The traveller knelt down, with his head sunk on 
his breast, and remained in this state, motionless, for 
some time, but profoundly affected. His heart and 
his lips poured forth a prayer, inaudible to mortal 
ears save his own, as he raised his eyes and hands 
towards heaven, with deep-felt thanks. Then, taking 
up his portmanteau, he said, looking towards the 
church-tower,— 

“At least thou art not altered—thou lowly church, 
wherein I was baptized, and where my first Com¬ 
munion was made; and where everything within its 
walls seemed to me so holy and wonderful. Yes, I 
shall see thee again: I shall see the Blessed Virgin 
with her golden dress and silver crown; St. Anthony, 
with the pretty pig; St. Ursula; and the black 
demon with the red tongue, about whom I used to 
dream so often! And the organ, on which the 
sacristan played so beautifully, while we, with swell¬ 
ing hearts, sang— Ave Maria gratia plena ! ” 

These last words the traveller sang out, aloud, 
while at the same time the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. Silently, and in musing mood, he walked on 
further, until he came to a small bridge which led 
across the rivulet to a turf-field. 

Here his countenance became animated with de- 
light, and he said with great emotion,— 

“ Here it was that I first pressed Rosa’s hand in 
mine: here it was that our eyes confessed for the 
first time, that upon earth there is a blessedness 
which seizes on the heart with sovereign power, and 
opens up heaven to the youthful mind. As now, so 
then, the yellow water-flag flaunted in the sunshine, the 
frogs croaked, and the larks sang above our heads.” 
Stepping across the bridge, he said to himself,— 

“ The frogs that witnessed our love are dead! the 
flowers are dead ! the larks are dead ! Now an old 
man, who returns home like a shadow of departed 
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years, greets their offspring! And Rosa, my dear 
Rosa, is she still living ? Perhaps—probably—she is 
married, and surrounded by children. Those who 
remain at home quickly forget their unfortunate 
brethren, who wander about, far from home, in 
wretchedness and sorrow. Poor pilgrim,” he said, 
with a sigh, “the old jealousy still arises in thy 
breast, as if thy heart still were in its spring; the 
time of love is past, long since. Be it so, that she 
only recognises me, and remembers our early friend¬ 
ship, I will not lament the journey of 1800 miles, 
and will gladly quit this world, to repose in peace 
beside my departed friends and relations.” 

A little further on, and near the village, he entered 
an ion, whose sign carried a plough, and called for a 
glass of beer. 

In the chimney-corner, by the great pot, sat a very 
old man, who gazed into the fire with the immove- 
ability of a statue. 

Before the woman had returned from the cellar 
with the beer, the traveller had recognised the old 
man. Drawing his chair nearer to him, he seized his 
hand and said joyfully,— 

“ God be thanked that He has permitted you to 
live so long, Baes Joris. You are one that remain 
to us of the good old times. Don't you know me ? 
Don't you know the mad youngster that crept so 
often through your hedge, and ate the apples before 
they were ripe ?" 

“ Ninety-six years !" muttered the old man, with¬ 
out moving. 

“Very likely; but tell me, Joris, is the wheel¬ 
wright’s Rosa still living ?" 

“ Ninety-six years!" repeated the old man, with 
hollow voice. 

The woman now made her appearance with the 
beer, and said,—“ He is blind and deaf, Sir; don’t 
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give yourself the trouble to speak to him, for he can¬ 
not understand you.” 

" Blind and deaf! ” exclaimed the stranger, in a 
melancholy tone. “ What havoc the inexorable pro¬ 
gress of time makes in thirty years! I now walk 
among the ruins of a whole race of mankind.” 

“ Do you inquire about the wheelwright's Rosa ?'' 
continued the woman. “ Our wheelwright had several 
daughters, but there was no Rosa among them. 
Lisbeth was the eldest, and married the letter- 
carrier ; the second was Goude, and makes caps; the 
third is Nele; and the youngest is Anna, who is of 
weak intellect.” 

“ I do not speak of these people,” replied the 
stranger, impatiently; " I mean the family of Kobe 
Meulinckz.” 

“ Oh, they are all dead, long ago, Sir,” was the 
woman's reply. 

Deeply affected by this piece of intelligence, the 
traveller paid for his glass of beer and left the inn 
with feverish haste. At the door he held up his 
hands to his eyes, and exclaimed despairingly,— 

“ Good Heavens! Even my poor Rosa is dead! 
Dead ! dead ! still the same inexorable word. Will 
no one on earth recognise me ? not one friendly eye 
greet me ?” 

With tottering steps, as if intoxicated, he entered 
a wood, and leaned his sorrowing head against a tree 
in order to recover himself. He then directed his 
steps towards the village. His path led him across a 
solitary churchyard, where at the foot of the cross 
he stood with uncovered head, and said,— 

“ Here, before the image of the Crucified, Rosa 
promised that she would remain true to me and 
await my return. Anguish overcame us at parting, 
on this seat fell our tears; in deep grief she received 
my dearly bought love-pledge, a golden heart. Poor 

M 
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Rosa! perhaps I now stand above your mouldering 
remains.” 

In this melancholy mood of mind he sank down, 
quite dispirited, on a bench, on which he sat for a 
long time almost unconscious. His gaze wandered 
over the churchyard, and the narrow mounds of earth 
which indicated the newly-made graves. It grieved 
him to see how that many of the wooden crosses 
had fallen down from age and decay, while no filial 
hand was there tore-erect them, as a token of remem¬ 
brance, above the last resting-place of a father or 
a mother. His own parents, too, slept here, beneath 
the sod; but who could tell him the exact spot ? 

He sat here for a long time absorbed in melancholy 
reflection. Eternity—unfathomable eternity—op¬ 
pressed his soul like a heavy leaden coffin. He was 
awakened from this trance by the sound of a human 
footstep. 

It was the old grave-digger, who with his spade on 
his shoulder was going along the churchyard wall. 
He bore the marks of poverty and wretchedness; 
his shoulders were much bent, and had become 
crooked with constant work at the spade. His hair 
was white, and his face wrinkled, but his eyes still 
glowed with vigour and animation. 

The traveller recognised Lauw—his rival—at the 
first glance, and would have run to meet him, had 
not the bitter disappointments which he had already 
experienced made him resolve to say nothing, but 
wait to see whether Lauw would know him again. 

The grave-digger stood looking at him for some 
time with evident curiosity, and then began with his 
spade to mark off a piece of ground for a new grave, 
casting a stolen glance every now and then at the 
person who sat before him, while his eyes sparkled 
with apparent pleasure. The traveller, who noticed 
the expression of the grave-digger's countenance, felt 
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his heart beat faster within him, and waited in the 
expectation that Lauw would come to him, and call 
him by his name. 

The grave-digger looked at him once more in a 
very scrutinizing manner, and then put his hand into 
the pocket of his old jacket, from which he drew out 
a little dirty old book, to which a black-lead pencil 
was attached by a leathern string. Turning round, 
he seemed to write something in the little book. 

This proceeding, which was accompanied by a 
look of exultation, surprised the traveller so much, 
that he rose up, and going to the grave-digger, 
asked him, in a tone of surprise, what it was that he 
had written in the book. 

“ That is my concern,” he replied: “ your name 
in the list has stood open for a terrible long time; I 
have now put a cross before your name.” 

“ Do you know me then?” asked the traveller, 
with a joyful air. 

“ Know you?” replied the grave-digger slily; 
“ that may or may not be: I only recollect, as if it 
were yesterday, that an envious fellow threw me into 
the water, and nearly drowned me, because Rosa, the 
wheelwright’s daughter, loved me. Many a year has 
passed since then.” 

" Do you say that Rosa loved you ? ” replied the 
stranger : “ I can tell you that that is not true !” 

“ You know it is true very well, you jealous fool! 
Did she not wear for a whole year the consecrated 
ring that I brought with me from Scherpen-havel, 
until you forcibly took it away, and threw it into the 
river?” 

At hearing this, the countenance of the traveller 
wore a melancholy smile. “ Lauw! Lauw !” he ex¬ 
claimed, “ the recollection of these old times makes 
us children again. Believe me, Rosa never loved 
you as you now think. She took your ring from a 
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friendly feeling, and because it was consecrated. In 
my younger days, I was forward and rude, and did 
not always keep on the best terms with my comrades; 
but surely a period of four-and-thirty years, a period 
that acts so destructively on men and things, ought 
to have cooled down our wretched passions. Am I to 
find an implacable enemy in the only person who 
has not forgotten me? Come, give me your hand, 
and let us be friends: I will make you happy for the 
remainder of your life.” 

The grave-digger, however, withdrew his hand, and 
said angrily,— 

“ It is too late to forget; you have embittered my 
whole life. There has not been a single day that I 
have not thought about you. You, who have con¬ 
tributed so much to my unhappiness, may easily 
judge if your name can be blessed by me.” 

The traveller smote his trembling hands together, 
looked up to heaven, and exclaimed in tones of an¬ 
guish, “ Alas ! hatred alone recognises me ! hatred 
alone forgets nothing ! ” 

, “ You have done well,” continued the grave-digger, 
laughing, “ to come back, in order to lay your bones 
beside those of your parents. I have kept a good 
grave for you. When blustering old Jan is committed 
to the earth, the rain will wash away the villany from 
his carcase!” 

Every member of the traveller’s body trembled 
when he heard this barbarous piece of wit. Indig¬ 
nation and anger were depicted on his countenance. 
He soon, however, became more composed; and 
dejection and compassion took the place of his for¬ 
mer feelings. “You hesitate,” he said, “to give 
your hand to a brother, who returns home after an 
absence of four-and-thirty years! Your first greet¬ 
ing given to an old comrade is one of bitter scorn ! 
That is not right on your part, Lauw. Be it so ; we 
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will say no more about it. But tell me where my 
deceased parents are interred.” 

“ I don’t know,” muttered the grave-digger; “that 
was five-and-twenty years ago, and since then the 
same place has been occupied by other graves three 
times over.” These words had such a melancholy 
effect on the traveller, that his head drooped power- 
lessly on his breast, and he stood staring before him 
lost in vacancy and in sorrow. 

The grave-digger continued at his work, but more 
slowly, as if overpowered by a train of gloomy reflec¬ 
tions. He remarked and scanned the deep affliction 
of the traveller, and shuddered at the thirst of revenge 
which had led him to torment a fellow-creature so 
exceedingly. This change of mood was depicted in 
his countenance; the tone of bitter scorn which was 
formerly heard from his lips, ceased; he looked for 
some time at his grieving comrade with growing sym¬ 
pathy, and advancing slowly towards him, took hold 
of his hand, and said in a softened and impressive 
manner,— 

“Jan, my friend, forgive what I have said and 
done. I have treated you shamefully, although you 
must consider that I have suffered very much through 
your means.” 

“ Lauw,” replied the other, much affected, and 
shaking his hand; “ these were errors of our youth. 
To show you how little I thought upon our old enmity, 
when I heard you pronounce my name, I felt myself 
indescribably happy. For that 1 am thankful to you, 
however much your wicked contempt struck to my 
heart. But now tell me, Lauw, where is Bosa buried ? 
It will give her joy in heaven to see us reconciled, 
and both standing above her last resting-place.” 

“ You want to know where Bosa is buried?” re¬ 
peated the grave-digger. “Would to God that she 
were indeed in her grave, poor creature!” 
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“ What do you say ?” exclaimed the traveller; “ is 
Rosa still living ?” 

“Yes, she is living, if that can be called living 
which consists in bearing the dreadful lot which she 
has to endure.” 

“ You terrify me; for God’s sake, tell me what 
misfortune has befallen her.” 

“ She is blind.” 

“ Blind ! Rosa blind ! Without eyes to look on 
me again ? Alas! alas ! ” 

Overcome by grief, he tottered to a seat, and sank 
down upon it. 

The grave-digger came up to him and said,— 

“ She has been blind for the last ten years, and 
goes about begging her daily bread. I give her two 
stivers weekly, and whenever we bake, she receives a 
piece of bread.” 

The traveller jumped up, shook earnestly the 
grave-digger’s hand, and said,— 

“ A thousand thanks! God bless you for your 
love to Rosa! In her name, I take upon me to 
reward you, for I am rich. To-day we shall see each 
other again. But do tell me, in few words, where 
Rosa lives. Every moment must be for her a 
century of misery.” 

With these words he drew the grave-digger by the 
hand, and went in the direction of the gate leading 
out of the churchyard. Having reached the wall, the 
grave-digger pointed with his finger, and said,— 

“ Do you see that small chimney smoking at the 
corner of the wood ? That is the cottage of the 
broom-maker, Nelis Ooms; Rosa lives there.” 

Without waiting for further explanations, the 
traveller proceeded through the village in the direc¬ 
tion indicated. He soon arrived at the lonely dwelling. 
It was a humble hut, built of clay and rushes, and 
whitewashed on the outside. A few steps from the 
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door were four little children, who, basking in the 
sun, were pleasantly occupied in binding up wreaths 
of wild flowers, consisting of corn-flowers and poppy- 
heads. They were barefooted and half-naked. The 
eldest, a boy of about six years old, had nothing on 
him but a linen shirt. While his three little sisters 
looked at the stranger slily and bashfully, the boy 
gazed at him uninterruptedly with his great eyes, 
that showed surprise and curiosity. The traveller 
smiled to the children, but went into the hut without 
stopping, and saw in a corner a man occupied in 
binding up brooms, while a woman sat by the fire at 
her spinning-wheel. They seemed to be about thirty 
years of age, and it could easily be seen that they 
were a happy and contented couple. Besides, every¬ 
thing they wore, and all about them, was as clean and 
tidy as could be expected from country people in 
their condition of life. 

His entrance did not occasion them much surprise, 
although they politely came forward to offer their 
services. They thought that he wished to inquire 
his way, and the man was advancing towards the door 
in order to point out the right road to him; but 
.when, instead of asking that, he inquired if Rosa 
Meulinckz lived there, the husband and wife looked 
at each other with astonishment, and could scarcely 
find words to reply. 

“Yes, dear Sir,” at length said the man, “Rosa 
lives here, but she is at present gone out begging. 
Do you wish to speak with her?” 

“Where is she?” exclaimed the stranger, in an 
excited manner. “ Cannot you find her imme¬ 
diately ?” 

“ That would be difficult, Sir; she is gone out 
with an attendant, to make her weekly round; but 
she will certainly return in an hour: she never 
fails.” 
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“ Can I wait here, my good folks, until she comes 
home ? ” 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, when the 
man went hastily into an adjoining apartment, and 
brought out a better kind of chair than the rough 
one which stood in the outer room. Not content 
with this, the woman went to a drawer, and took out 
a snow-white cloth, which she spread out on the 
chair, which was then presented for the stranger to 
rest upon, who was surprised at such slight but well- 
meant marks of politeness, and returned the cloth to 
the woman with many thanks. He then quietly sat 
down, and began to look around the room in order 
to see if he could discover anything in it that would 
tell him about Rosa. Turning his head, he felt a 
little hand sliding into his, and playing with his 
fingers. Looking with some curiosity to see who 
was the perpetrator of this friendly greeting, his look 
met that of a blue-eyed little boy, who gazed upon 
him with a kind of heavenly innocence, as if he had 
been his father or his brother. 

“ Come here, Peterkin,” said the mother; “ you 
must not make so bold with the gentleman.” 

Peterkin, however, seemed not to hear this piece 
of advice, but continued to look at and fondle the 
unknown person, so that our traveller was quite at a 
loss to understand the friendly ways of the child. 

“ Dear child,” the stranger said, “ your blue eyes 
pierce deeply into my soul, and because you are so 
pretty I will make you a present.” 

He then put his hand in his pocket, and drew out 
a little purse with a silver clasp and adorned with 
variegated ornaments, which he gave to the little 
boy after putting some money in it. 

The child looked at the present with much delight, 
but still kept hold of the traveller's hand. 

The mother drew near and made a motion to the 
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child, and said, " Peterkin, you must not be rude; 
thank the gentleman and kiss his hand.” 

The child kissed his hand, made a bow to him, 
and said, with a clear voice, “Best thanks, Long 
Jan.” 

A sti'oke of lightning could not have confounded 
the traveller more than to hear his name thus pro¬ 
nounced from the mouth of the innocent child. 
Tears involuntarily rolled down his cheeks; he took 
the child on his knee, and looked him steadfastly in 
the face. 

“ So you know me, do you, you little cherub ? 
And yet you never saw me before. How is this ? 
Who taught you my name ? ” 

" Blind Rosa,” was the reply. 

“ But how is it possible that you could know me ? 
God himself must have taught your childish mind.” 

“ Oh, I knew you immediately,” cried Peterkin, 
" for when I led Rosa out begging, she was always 
speaking about you, and said you were so tall, and 
had black sparkling eyes, and that you would be sure 
to come back, and bring us all many pretty things. 
I was not, therefore, afraid of you, for Rosa had 
taught me to love you, and had said that you would 
give me a large bow and arrows.” 

These simple stories and disclosures on the part of 
the child transported the traveller with delight. He 
suddenly lifted the boy from the ground, kissed him 
affectionately, and said to his parents with great 
emotion,— 

“ This child, my good friends, will be taken care 
of. I will take charge of his up-bringing and educa¬ 
tion, and I trust it will prove a blessing for him 
to have recognised me.” 

The parents were quite stupefied with delight and 
astonishment. The husband replied in a confused 
manner,— 
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“ You are by far too good; we also thought we 
recognised you, but we were not so sure of it, because 
Rosa had not told us that you were so rich.” 

" My good friends,” replied the stranger, “ and so 
you know me! Hitherto, as the reward of all my 
inquiries here, I have met only with death and for¬ 
getfulness; but here, among you, I have found 
friends, relations, and a family.” 

The woman pointed to an image of the Blessed 
Virgin that stood on the mantelpiece, and said,— 
“ Every Saturday evening a candle was lit here for 
the safe return, or for the repose of the soul, of Jan 
Slaets.” 

The traveller devoutly lifted up his eyes to heaven, 
and said,— 

“ Almighty God, I thank Thee that Thou hast 
given greater might to love than to hatred! My 
enemy has concealed my name within his bosom, 
associated with the gloomy remembrance of his ill- 
will : my loving friend has lived in my remembrance, 
and with all around her, animated by her love, she 
has kept me, as it were, ever present in this family, 
and made me even a favourite of the children, while 
yet between us there was a distance of more than a 
thousand miles! My God! I am sufficiently re¬ 
warded.” 

A long silence ensued on this, before Jan could 
overcome his emotion, at seeing which the people 
of the house were filled with deep reverence for him. 
The husband had betaken himself again to his work, 
but was always ready, at the slightest signal, to 
render any service to his guest, who had taken 
Peterkin again on his knee, and now asked the good 
woman, quite composedly, if Rosa had lived long 
with her. The woman, as if preparing to enter on 
a long explanation, came nearer with her spinning- 
wheel, and sitting down, said,— 
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“ I will tell you, dear Sir, how that happened:— 
You must know that when Rosa's parents died, the 
children separated. Rosa, whom all the gold in the 
world would not have induced to marry—the reason 
why, I need not tell you—Rosa ceded her whole 
share to her brother, only stipulating to reside in 
his house during her lifetime. She then took to 
millinery, and made a good deal of money by it, and 
having no occasion to give the money to her brother, 
she spent all her earnings in good works, visited the 
sick, and paid for the doctor when it was necessary. 
She was always ready to comfort the sorrowful, and 
had ever something nice at hand in cases of illness. 
When my husband and I had been only married six 
months, he came home one day with a very bad 
cold, of which you hear the remains in the cough 
that heBtill has about him. We have to thank God 
and the good Rosa that he is not now lying in the 
churchyard. Oh, could you only have seen, dear Sir, 
what she did for us, out of pure love and kindness ! 
She brought us coverlets, for it was cold, and we 
were in the most extreme poverty ; she brought two 
doctors from other parishes, who consulted with our 
own doctor about the case of the sick man; she sat 
up with him, alleviated his sufferings and my grief 
by her affectionate conversation, and gave us all the 
money that was needed to pay for food and doctor's 
stuff,—for Rosa was a favourite with every body;— 
and when she went to the lady at the mansion, or the 
farmer, to beg something for the poor, she was never 
refused a small contribution. For six weeks my 
husband kept his bed, and Rosa never ceased pro¬ 
tecting and assisting us, until he by degrees was 
able to return to his work." 

“ How glad I should be to see poor blind Rosa!" 
said the traveller. 

The husband raised his head from his work, tears 
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stood in liis eyes, and he exclaimed with enthusiasm, 
—“ If I could give my heart’s blood to restore her 
sight, I would willingly do it, to the last drop.” 

This burst of feeling affected Jan exceedingly; the 
good woman remarked it, and made a sign to her 
husband to be more moderate in his remarks. She 
then continued,— 

“ Three months afterwards God gave us a child, 
the same that sits on your knee. Rosa wished to 
stand godmother to it, and Peter, my husband’s 
brother, was to be godfather. On the day of the 
baptism inquiry was made as to the child’s name. 
Rosa wished that it should be called John, but the 
godfather, a worthy man, but rather obstinate and 
self-willed, insisted that its name should be Peter, 
After long discussion the child was baptized John 
Peter; we call him Peterkin, because his godfather 
has a right to decide about that, and he will have it 
so, and we Should be sorry if it were otherwise, 
Rosa, however, will not hear a word about Peter, and 
always calls the child Johnny. The child is accus¬ 
tomed to it, and knows that it is so called because, 
dear Sir, it is your name.” 

The traveller pressed the boy fondly to his breast, 
and kissed him warmly. With silent wonder he 
looked in the child’s friendly eyes, and his heart was 
deeply affected. 

The woman went on to say,— 

“ Rosa’s brother had engaged with people in Ant¬ 
werp, to buy up all kinds of provisions, and to take 
them over to England. It was said that by such a 
trade he would become rich, for every week he took 
ten carts full of provisions to Antwerp. At first, all 
went on quite well, but the bankruptcy of a man in 
Antwerp for whom he was security deprived him of 
all his gains, and he could scarcely pay half his debts. 
Prom grief occasioned by this he soon after died, and 
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we trust that God Almighty took him to a better 
world. Rosa then went to live with Flinck the 
grocer, in a little room in his house. In the same 
year, Charles, the grocer’s son, who had been a 
soldier, came home with bad eyes, and in two weeks 
afterwards the young man became quite blind. Rosa, 
who felt for him, and listened only to the feelings of 
her heart, tended him during his illness, and took 
him out on her arm, in order to amuse him. Un¬ 
fortunately, she caught the same disease in her eyes, 
and since then she has never seen the light of the 
sun. Flinck, the grocer, is dead, and his children 
are scattered about in the world. Poor blind Charles 
lives at a farm-house in Lierre. We then begged 
Rosa, poor girl! to come and live with us, and told 
her how glad we should be to have her in our house, 
and to work for her as long as we lived. She com¬ 
plied with our request. Since then, six years have 
passed, and she has never heard from us but friendly 
words, thank God! for she is herself all love and 
goodness; and if there is any service to render to 
Rosa, the children fight about it who shall do it 
first.” 

“ And yet she begs! ” replied the traveller. 

“ Yes, dear Sir,” said the woman, with somewhat 
-of pride in her manner, “ but that is not our fault. 
Do not think that we have forgotten what Rosa did 
for us. Even if we had been suffering from hunger, 
and were in the greatest straits, we never would have 
imposed it upon her to beg. When our family in¬ 
creased so quickly, Rosa thought, the good creature, 
that she would prove a burden to us, and wanted to 
assist us. She could not be persuaded to the con¬ 
trary, and actually fell ill in consequence, and after 
half a year’s resistance, we were obliged to yield. 

“ It is, however, no disgrace for a poor blind crea¬ 
ture to beg. But we don’t need it, although we are 
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poor. Of what she obtains by begging, she presses 
a little upon us, for we cannot always be disputing 
with her; but we give her back double as much for 
it. Without knowing it, she is better clad than we 
are, and the food we give her is also much better. 
The remainder of the money got by her, I think I 
have understood from her own words that she puts 
it by in a savings-bank, until the children are grown 
up. Her affection deserves thanks, and we cannot 
act contrary to her wishes.” 

The traveller listened to all this account in silence; 
but a happy smile about his mouth, and his eyes 
suffused with tears, showed how deeply his feelings 
were affected by all that the woman told him. 

The woman ceased speaking, and applied herself 
to her task of spinning. The traveller remained 
sunk in thought for a while. All at once, he set 
down the child on the ground, went up to the hus¬ 
band, and said in an authoritative tone —“ Leave off 
working! ” 

The broom-maker did not comprehend rightly 
what was said to him, and was startled by the pecu¬ 
liar tone in which it was uttered. 

“ Give over work, and give me your hand. Farmer 
Nelis ! ” 

“ Farmer! ” muttered the besom-maker, asto¬ 
nished. 

% 

u Yes ! ” said the traveller, “ throw the besoms out 
at the door: I will give you a farm-yard, four milk 
cows, a calf, two horses, and everything necessary 
for husbandry. You do not believe me/’ he con¬ 
tinued, showing the broom-maker a handfull of 
money, “but I tell you the truth. I might give 
you money: I esteem and love you too much to 
offer you money; I will rather make you the pro¬ 
prietor of a small farm, and be the protector of your 
children, even after my death.” 
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The worthy folks looked at him with tearful eyes, 
and seemed scarcely to know rightly what was 
going on. 

While the traveller was about to make them fresh 
assurances of his good intentions, Peterkin took him 
by the hand, as if he had something to communicate 
to him. 

“ Well, dear child, what have you got to tell me?” 

“Mr. John,” replied the boy, “look, the labourers 
are coming home from the field. I am sure to meet 
Rosa; shall I run and tell her that you are 
come ? ” 

The traveller seized Peterkin by the hand, and 
drew him hastily towards the door, and said,— 

“ Come, come, rather take me to her! ” 

So saying, and bidding a hasty good-bye to the 
people of the house, he followed the child, who was 
proceeding with hasty steps in the direction of the 
centre of the village. 

As soon as they came to the first houses, the pea¬ 
sants rushed out in surprise, from barns and stables, 
and looked after the traveller and the boy, as if they 
were a wonder to behold. In truth, they presented 
a singular spectacle: the child in his shirt, and bare¬ 
footed, dancing along and laughing and frolicking, 
with a hold of the unknown person’s hand. The 
astonished people could not conceive what the rich 
gentleman, who seemed to them to be at least a 
lord, had to do with Peter the broom-maker. Their 
astonishment increased when they saw the stranger 
bend down and kiss the child. The only thought 
that entered their minds was, that the rich man had 
taken the child from his parents, in order to bring it 
up as his own. People from the city, who have no 
children of their own, are often accustomed to do 
this; and little Peterkin was the prettiest child in 
the village, with his large blue eyes and bright 
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curly locks. Still it did seem amusing that the rich 
gentleman should take the child along with him in 
nothing but his shirt! The traveller walked rapidly 
on. The whole village seemed lit up, as it were, 
with a magical glow. The verdure of the trees 
seemed of a brighter green; the lowly huts of the 
inhabitants wore a holiday smile; the birds sang 
with enchanting melody; the air was impregnated 
with balsamic odours, and life-giving energy. 

The traveller’s attention had been diverted from 
the child, to enjoy all this new blessedness. In this 
state his gaze was directed to a distance, and he 
endeavoured to pierce through the foliage that seemed 
to close up the path at the other end of the village. 

Suddenly the child seized his hand with all its 
might, and said,— 

“ Look ! look ! there comes Rosa with our 
Trinny! ” 

And, in fact, an old blind woman now made her 
appearance, led by a little girl, and coming along 
through the village. The traveller, instead of fol¬ 
lowing the hasty invitation of the child, stood still 
to contemplate, with grief and sorrow, the poor 
blind female, who was approaching with unsteady 
steps. Was this his Rosa ? Could this be the beau¬ 
tiful and amiable maiden whose image still lived so 
brightly and youthfully in his heart ? 

This reflection lasted only for a moment; he led 
the child along with him, and ran to meet her; but 
when he was now only a few paces from her, he could 
no longer contain himself, and exclaimed, “ Rosa! 
Rosa ! ” 

As soon as this sound reached the ears of the 
blind Rosa, she withdrew her hand from that of her 
leader, and her whole frame began to tremble; but 
recovering herself, she stretched out her arms, and 
ran forward, crying, “ John ! John !” She then felt 
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in her bosom for a golden cross that hung about her 
neck by a string, which she broke in two, and, hold¬ 
ing up the cross to him, fell upon his breast. Dis¬ 
engaging herself however from his arms, she gently 
took him by the hand, and said,— 

“ O my dear friend, do not think it is because I am 
not overjoyed at finding you again, but there is a vow 
which I made to God, and which I must first per¬ 
form : come with me to the churchyard.” 

He scarcely understood what she meant, but there 
was something so solemn and sacred in the tone of 
her voice, that he yielded without hesitation. With¬ 
out noticing the bystanders, who had run from all 
quarters and stood about them, he led Rosa to the 
churchyard. Here she went to the seat beneath the 
cross, and beckoned to him to kneel down beside 
her, saying, “ I made a promise to heaven that we 
should make our thanksgiving together on this spot.” 
She raised her clasped hands, uttered softly a prayer, 
and then threw her arms about her friend's neck, and 
embraced him. In the mean time, Peterkin danced 
about the people from the village, clapping his hands, 
and crying out,“It is Long John ! it is Long John!” 

On a fine autumn day in 1846, the diligence from 
Antwerp to Turnhout drove along the road at the 
accustomed hour. Suddenly the driver drew up at a 
short distance from a lonely inn, and opened the coach 
door. Two young travellers leaped out, laughing and 
exulting, and spreading out their arms like birds 
escaped from captivity, and which are again essaying 
their wings in perfect liberty; they looked at the 
trees and the beautiful blue sky, with the rapture 
which we experience when we have left the city, 
and are enjoying the unbounded scene of nature with 
every breath we draw. Looking towards the field, 
the younger traveller exclaimed enthusiastically,— 
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“ Listen ! listen ! ” 

In fact, at this moment an indistinct sound of 
music was heard through the trees. The air was of 
a quick and merry character, so that, in hearing it, 
one could scarcely refrain from dancing. While the 
younger of the two stood pointing with his finger in 
silent delight, the other said, as if in mockery,— 

“ ( There tinder the lime-trees, to trumpet and horn. 

Around in the dance a gay crowd is borne; 

And none of them all, who there laugh and sing, 

Think on sorrow or death, or any sad thing.’ 

4t Corner come, friend John, do not be so soon 
inspired; probably it is nothing but the celebration 
of the appointment of a new mayor.” 

“ No, no,” said the other; ‘‘this is no merely 
official rejoicing. Let us go and see the village girls 
dancing; it is so pretty ! ” 

“ First of all, let us go into the village, and get a 
glass of ale at Baes Joostens’s, and inquire what is 
going on, and enjoy the pleasure of an unexpected 
surprise.” 

The two travellers stepped into the inn, and 
thought they should have split their sides with 
laughing, as soon as they put their heads within the 
room. There stood Baes Joostens, stiff and upright 
as a poker, against the chimney. His long, blue, 
holiday coat, full of folds, hung down nearly to his 
feet. He saluted his well-known guests with a forced 
smile, in which a degree of shame was apparent; and 
he scarcely dared to budge, on account of his stiff 
shirt-collar, which at every movement pricked his 
ears. 

When the travellers entered he called out, im¬ 
patiently, but without turning his head,— 

“ Zanna, Zanna, be quick ! I hear music. I told 
you that you would be too late.” 

Zanna came running in with a nosegay, and 
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looking so beautiful, w ith her nicely-plaited high- 
peaked cap, her woollen gown, rose-coloured boddice, 
and large gold ornament on her breast in the form of 
a heart, and her ear-rings ! Her face wore the blush 
of joyous expectancy, and resembled a huge flower, 
unfolding its dark leaves. 

“ A lovely peony, that opens its blossoms on a 
fine May-day! " exclaimed the younger of the two 
companions. 

Zanna had now drawn the two glasses of beer, 
and ran, singing and laughing, with her flowers, to 
the door. 

Baes now called out at the top of his voice, very 
impatiently,— 

“ Lisbeth! if you don't come down directly, I will 
go without you as sure as I am standing here." 

An old clock, that hung on the wall, pointed at 
this moment to the hour of nine, and called out in 
a sombre tone—“ Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! ” 

“What bad taste is this?" inquired one of the 
travellers. “ Have you sold the beautiful clock that 
used to stand here, in order to torment yourselves 
all the year round with this death-song?" 

“ Yes, yes," said the landlord, laughing, “ be as 
merry as you please over this bird; he brings me in 
yearly many golden ducats; a good field, that needs 
no manure." 

Four cannon shots were now heard in the distance. 

“ Oh dear ! oh dear!" shouted the landlord, “ the 
feast has begun; that woman will sicken me with 
her delay." 

“But,” asked the elder traveller, “what is going 
on here to-day ? Is it fair time? Or has the king 
come to the village?" 

“ Oh, there are wonderful things going on here to¬ 
day," replied the landlord; “if you knew all, you 
might fill a book with it ; and tell no stories. The old 
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cuckoo, also, has his place in the history of Blind 
Rosa.” 

“ ‘ Blind Rosa ! ’ what a fine title !” interrupted the 
younger traveller; “ that would make a fine com¬ 
panion to the ‘ Sick Youth’ ” 

“ No, that won’t do,” replied the other; “ as we are 
going out to collect matter for tales, we must share 
fairly in the invention of them.” 

“ Well, then,” said the younger, half mournfully, 
“ we can afterwards draw lots about it.” 

“ Be it so,” replied the other; “ and now. Land¬ 
lord, push away these ugly shirt-collars from your 
ears, and tell us all about it. Whenever the book 
is printed, you shall get a copy for your trouble.” 

“ I cannot undertake to explain it all to you now,” 
he replied, “ for I hear my wife coming down stairs 
to set out with me. But come along with us to the 
village, and I will tell you by the way why the 
cannon are firing and the music is playing.” 

The landlady now entered the room, and dazzled 
the eyes of the travellers by the brilliancy of her 
toilette, which consisted of mingled colours of red 
and blue, yellow and white. She ran to her husband, 
pulled his shirt-collar up a little higher, took hold of 
his arm, and led him hastily out of doors. The two 
travellers followed them, and during the journey 
Baes Joostens told his attentive hearers the whole 
history of Long John and Blind Rosa; and although 
in doing this he was well-nigh out of breath, he was, 
nevertheless, assailed with all sorts of questions. 
They learned also that Mr. Slaets, that is Long John, 
had purchased the old cuckoo, in order to hang 
up the old clock in the inn : that he had been four- 
and-tliirty years in Russia, during which time he 
had become rich by the fur-trade; that he had pur¬ 
chased the manorial estate, on which he intended to 
reside with Rosa and the family of the broom-maker. 
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whose children he had adopted ; that he had made a 
present to the grave-digger of a considerable sum; 
and finally, to-day, had prepared a great festival for 
the labourers on his estate. 

The speaker was still going on with his story 
when the party reached the village; and now the 
travellers listened no longer to what he said, for 
they were fully occupied in gazing at all the wonders 
presented to their view. The whole village in front 
of the houses was adorned with green pine-trees, 
bound together by snow-white garlands or magni¬ 
ficent wreaths of flowers. At intervals above the 
heads of the spectators, all kinds of inscriptions were 
seen in large red letters. Maypoles were erected 
here and there, with small flags, ornaments in tinsel, 
and festoons of birds’ eggs and glass-ware. On the 
ground, along the path of the procession, the boys 
and girls had placed wreaths of flowers on the silvery 
heatli-sand, and had inscribed in it, according to 
custom, the signatures of Jesus and Mary. The 
letters J. and R., signifying John and Rosa, and 
forming a cypher, were also enclosed in a wreath, and 
were the device of the schoolmaster. 

A crowd from all the neighbouring villages, 
prompted by curiosity, was collected together, in 
order to witness this remarkable marriage. The 
travellers moved about from one group to another, 
and heard what the people said; but before the pro¬ 
cession, which was coming across the fields, reached 
the village, they ran to the entrance of the church¬ 
yard, and stationed themselves there in an elevated 
position, for the purpose of having a good view of 
everything. 

They looked at the procession with a kind of reve¬ 
rence ; and in truth it was beautiful and touching to 
such a degree, as to kindle within the breasts of the 
young travellers feelings of poetry and romance. 

D 
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More than sixty young girls, from five to ten years 
of age, dressed in white, walked in the bridal array, 
with the enchanting smile of childhood, like lambs 
sent down from the fold of heaven. Wreaths of roses, 
encircling their brows, and entwined amidst their 
loosely flowing locks, seemed to contest the prize of 
beauty with the crimson lips of the children. 

The younger of the two travellers remarked,— 
This is like a fairy tale of Andersen; the sylphs 
have forsaken the heart of the flowers; simplicity 
and innocence—youth and beauty—what an enchant¬ 
ing picture! ” 

“Ho, ho! here come the peonies; and Hannah 
Joostens, the landlord’s wife, foremost of all,” ob¬ 
served the elder traveller; but the younger was too 
deeply affected by all that he heard and saw to notice 
so unpoetical a remark. He looked with transport 
on the bigger girls, who, in formal state and resplen¬ 
dent with health and beauty, followed the children. 
How beautiful seemed the features of these grown-up 
maidens, beneath their high-pointed and snow-white 
caps! How charming the mantling colour that 
crimsoned their cheeks! How enchanting their 
modest smile—that went and came, like the breath 
of zephyr on a summer evening over the glassy 
lake! 

Ah! there comes blind Rosa, with her bridegroom; 
Mr. Slaets. How happy the poor woman must be, 
after suffering so much ! Sunk down to beggary; 
mourning for four-and-thirty years, and feeding her 
soul with a hope which she herself acknowledged to 
be vain; and now he has come, the friend of her 
childhood—of her youth! Leaning on his arm, she 
walks to the altar of God, who has heard her. The 
vow pledged beneath the cross in the churchyard is 
now to become a reality, and she is to be John’s wife ! 
On 'her breast still shines the simple golden cross 
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that Long John had given her ! Now she hears the 
joyful greetings, the songs and the music, that cele¬ 
brate his return! She trembles with emotion, and 
presses her husband’s arm more closely to her, as if 
she doubted the reality of her happiness. 

Nelis, with his wife and children, follow next. 
They are all dressed like wealthy peasants. The 
parents walk first, with downcast heads, and wiping 
away the tears of astonishment and gratitude from 
their eyes, as often as they look upon their blind 
benefactress. Peterkin holds his head erect, while 
his fair hair, that plays about his neck, streams in the 
breeze. He has a hold of his sister’s hand. 

But what a troop is here ! the remains , of an army 
shattered by the power of time ! 

About twenty men follow Nelis’s children. . In 
truth, they presented a singular spectacle; they were 
nearly all grey-headed or bald; many were bent, 
and the greater number leant on their staves; two 
had crutches, one was blind and deaf, and all were so 
decrepit and exhausted by long years of toil, that 
one might have thought that death had brought 
them out by force from their graves. 

In front went Lauw Stevens, who stooped so that 
he almost touched the ground with his hands. Blind 
Baes, from the Plough Inn, supported himself by 
leaning on the miller’s grandfather. These patriarchs 
formed the remains of a generation that lived at the 
time when Long John was the cock of the village, 
and had won for himself the first place by his youth¬ 
ful courage. 

Next came the village folk, men and women, who 
had been invited to the bridal. 

The procession entered the church;—the people 
outside heard the organ accompanying a festal song. 
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The younger traveller led his companion aside, in 
the churchyard. Stooping down, he turned round, 
and presented to the other his closed hand, from, 
which hung two straws, saying at the same time,— 
“Draw!” “Why so quickly?” asked the other. 
“ Never mind ; the subject pleases me, and I wish to 
know whether I am to treat it or not.” 

The elder drew one of the straws; the younger 
threw his on the ground, and with a sigh exclaimed, 
“ I have lost!” 

So it happens, dear reader, that the elder of the 
two companions has told you the story of Blind Rosa. 
It is a pity; for otherwise you might have read in 
beautiful verse what I have told you in bad prose. 
May fortune favour you better another time ! 


H. C. 
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If there is in France a district picturesque, wild, and 
romantic, no less from the nature of the scenery than 
the character of the inhabitants, it is unquestionably 
that of the Montagne Noire, or Black Mountain, a 
kind of link of the Pyrenees, which connects them 
with the Cevennes and Gevaudan. 

To a very recent period the Montagne Noire had 
preserved many of the legendary traditions of the 
past; and, even at this day, there are those to be 
found who would not presume to doubt the existence 
of the Fossilieres , a phalanx of bad spirits, who, ac¬ 
cording to the peasants, are always seeking to esta¬ 
blish a terrible dominion over the human race. The 
most renowned of these spirits is called Tambourinet; 
after him come the Drac, and next the “Saurimonde,” 
of which latter the following recital will spare us for 
the present any further explanations. 

In 1794 there lived in the district of the Black 
Mountain, along with his old mother, a poor shepherd- 
boy of about fifteen years of age. Nothing could 
have been more affecting than to behold that little 
dwelling, in which reigned the most perfect peace. 
Pierre Jubal seemed to exist only in order to dedi¬ 
cate his life to his mother, the good Jeanne ; and he 
looked always with impatience for the evening, when 
he returned to his home, where the widow would 
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have prepared for him some soup, and cakes of black 
bread. Then the mother and son conversed together, 
and though there were but few events in their simple 
existence, as in that of the persons who surrounded 
them, their conversation never flagged. Jeanne had 
at one time served in some opulent families in Paris, 
and was possessed of sufficient intelligence to have 
gathered information there which was useful to her 
son. 

Was it because Pierre Jubal was superior to his 
companions, that his countenance bore the stamp of 
melancholy ? While his sheep were at pasture, the 
youth read, or rather devoured, some books which 
lie had managed to procure. When he had saved 
a little money, his only ambition consisted, not in 
buying a new briscoat —a kind of dalmatic—but in 
purchasing some fresh books. Jealous of his infor¬ 
mation, and also offended by the grave silence which 
he habitually preserved, the inhabitants of the vil¬ 
lage neglected no opportunity of turning him into 
ridicule. 

“ Ah V 3 said they, “ he is going to be a savant , a 
learned man, a monsieur , a gentleman. You are 
much to blame, Pierre. What will you get by wear¬ 
ing out your eyes over a book of magic ? You had 
better come and enjoy yourself on the holidays with 
us.” 

Pierre, however, did not heed these jeers; but 
when he found himself shunned by the youths of 
the neighbourhood, his melancholy increased. More 
than once he thought of becoming a soldier, in order 
to get away from a place where he could never hope 
for happiness : the tears of his old mother had alone 
restrained him. An unexpected event, however, soon 
changed the current of his life. 

As Pierre was traversing a wood one spring morn¬ 
ing, he heard a sort of plaintive cry. The dogs im- 
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mediately pricked up their ears. The shepherd took 
the path to the right, from whence the sound appeared 
to proceed, and perceived, extended on the grass, a 
charming little girl of about six years of age, with a 
complexion of the loveliest white and red, large blue 
eyes, and fine fair hair. He lifted up the child, 
and seating her on his knee, questioned her, but 
without obtaining other than vague replies. Nearly 
all he could learn was that her name was Marie. 
From the elegance of her dress, and the fineness of 
her linen, he judged that the little girl belonged to 
opulent parents. But where were the family of 
Marie ? She could give no information. At all 
events, Pierre resolved to take his new-found trea¬ 
sure home. 

So soon as he came in sight of his cottage, he 
called to his mother,— 

“ Here, here, mother!” he said; “I have some¬ 
thing for you.” 

Astonished to hear the voice of her son, the old 
woman hastened forward as quickly as her years and 
infirmities would permit. 

“ What is it ? what is the matter, my dear boy ?” 
she cried. “ What brings you back so soon? Has 
anything ill happened to you?” 

“ Nothing ill, mother,” answered the boy, “ but 
a piece of good fortune. Look at this pretty little 
dove!” 

“ Oh, the beautiful angel! What a darling she is ! 
what a charming little creature !*' 

As the good country woman spoke thus, she took 
Marie in her arms, and covered her with kisses, 
though the child was a little frightened at those 
lively demonstrations of tenderness and admiration. 

When Jeanne had indulged to her heart's content 
those feelings of pity and affection which are always 
inspired by infantine beauty and misfortunes, she 
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loaded Pierre with questions, to which he was ill 
able to reply. 

“ You see, my boy,” she at last said, “ we cannot 
let matters remain thus. Marie is a real treasure; 
but this treasure does not belong to us. You must 
set out to-morrow, and try and discover this little 
one’s family.” 

Pierre, though at heart sorry to part with the 
child, set out to seek this information on the follow¬ 
ing day. He took Marie about the neighbourhood, 
but nowhere did she recognise her dear papa l The 
rich persons, and, above all, the proprietors of cha¬ 
teaux, might have been able to give him useful infor¬ 
mation ; but the greater part of them, struck with a 
panic of terror at that period, had fled into Spain. 
After spending much time and trouble, Pierre could 
obtain no further satisfaction than at first; or, rather, 
we must correct ourselves by saying, that he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he could retain possession 
of Marie. 

Gentle affection ! pure interchange of tenderness ! 
What delight the heart experiences in the constant 
care of a feeble being, who returns us thanks with its 
harmonious voice and angelic smile ! There is not 
a sweeter token from heaven, than a little girl with 
a face full of intelligence and poetry. It was not 
surprising that the existence of the young shepherd 
was wholly transformed. Farewell to the weariness of 
the long hours he spent in the fields ! farewell to his 
impatience of the summer’s storms and the winter’s 
snow! These were now trifling inconveniences for 
Pierre Jubal; for to regain his strength and courage, 
he had only to say to himself ,—“ As soon as I get 
home, I shall find my little Marie on the lap of my 
good mother. Marie will run to meet me; I shall 
take her in my arms; I shall have a play with her, 
and then give her her reading lesson; after that we 
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shall all have our supper together. O Marie, my 
child, you are my life, my joy! For thee I labour 
cheerfully. I thank thee, O my God, for giving 
me this happiness, for which I could not have 
hoped I” 

In these affectionate cares and joys the years 
slipped rapidly away, till the adopted child reached 
the age of marriage. Then Jeanne, who had now 
become very infirm, took the hands of Pierre and 
Marie one evening, and spoke as follows :—“ My 
children, the time is not long, perhaps, during which 
I shall be permitted to remain with you. Let not 
this foreboding alarm you. Let me finish what I am 
about to say. Your life will, perhaps, be made un¬ 
easy by slanderous remarks. You are too young, 
Pierre, henceforth to act the part of a father and pro¬ 
tector to Marie. On the other hand, you could 
neither of you endure to be separated. Well, then, 
the only way to settle all this is to unite you in 
marriage.” 

The young people blushed, and simultaneously 
looked downwards. Jeanne smiled. “ There, there!” 
said she; “ do not be ashamed, as if you had com¬ 
mitted a fault. Poor children! be calm, and follow 
my advice ; that alone will secure your happiness.” 

" Do you wish this, Marie?” said Pierre, in a voice 
trembling with emotion. 

“Yes!” murmured the young girl, “since it is 
our good mamma’s desire.” 

As may be easily supposed, the news of the ap¬ 
proaching marriage of Pierre Jubal and Marie caused 
a great sensation in the village; and, with the custom¬ 
ary kindness of the world, it was most generally 
condemned. Nobody, however, expressed so much 
contempt and anger as Madeleine Arreguy, the 
daughter of a rich grazier. Vain and coquettish, this 
young girl had refused several offers, in the hope 
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of becoming the wife of Pierre, and now she beheld 
all her expectations vanish. 

At least, she wished to be revenged. Madeleine 
managed in such a way as if by accident to meet 
Pierre Jubal alone, and to have some conversation 
with him ; no one, to have seen her, would have sur¬ 
mised the tempest that was raging in her bosom: 
she assumed an air of the most sincere friendship. 
“ Well, Pierre! ” said she, “ are you really going to be 
married; or have they been spreading a false report ?” 

“ The report is perfectly true, Madeleine! ” an¬ 
swered Pierre. 

“Well!” returned Madeleine, <f I suppose I ought 
to compliment you; but, my poor friend, there is 
nothing but misery before you—this marriage will be 
your destruction! ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” exclaimed Pierre, with an 
instinctive terror. 

“ I speak only the truth,” answered Madeleine. 
“ Do you know anything about Marie’s birth ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Pierre. 

“And yet you are going to marry her/’ cried 
Madeleine. 

“Why not?” returned Pierre ; “has she not every 
virtue?” 

“Apparently,” said Madeleine, “she is possessed 
of all possible virtues ; but in reality—” 

“Madeleine!” exclaimed Pierre, interrupting her, 
“ I will not hear you repeat any calumnies.” 

“ It is not a calumny,” returned Madeleine; “ you 
must know what everybody says.” 

“And what do they say?” inquired Pierre, con¬ 
temptuously. 

“ Why, it is believed, that Marie, whom you found 
in a wood, and have brought up, and whom you are 
going to make your wife, is neither more nor less 
than a Saurimonde!” said Madeleine. 
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At that terrible word, Pierre Jubal turned pale, 
his knees knocked together, and his hair bristled on 
his head. 

iC A Saurimonde !” he repeated in a faint voice. 

“ Not a doubt of it!” answered Madeleine; “ yon 
know well, that when the devil seeks a man’s de¬ 
struction, he assumes the charming appearance of a 
little child that has been abandoned. A man finds 
this child,—takes her home,—educates her,—and if 
he marries her, will lose his soul! The child is the 
Saurimonde !—the man is Pierre Jubal! ” 

And with these words, Madeleine hastily retired, 
without leaving the shepherd an opportunity to 
reply. 

Pierre remained for some time motionless and 
thoughtful, then he pursued his way home with a 
slow step. It was Marie who opened the door to 
him. At the sight of the young girl, whom he 
had loved like a sister, Pierre felt himself shudder. 
Vainly did he endeavour to conquer the supersti¬ 
tious prejudices which, like a mortal poison, had been 
distilled into his bosom. In spite of all his efforts, 
the name of Saurimonde incessantly recurred to 
his mind, so that all the graces and attractions of 
Marie, assumed the aspect of an infernal snare con¬ 
trived by Satan himself. 

His affection, however, contradicted these fears; 
and his reason argued upon the absurdity of the 
stories which the inhabitants of the Montagne Noire 
so readily believed. Then his doubts would recur 
anew, and depict for him with horror the eternal abyss 
into which he was, perhaps, about to plunge himself. 
In the midst of these perplexities several days passed 
away; Pierre scarcely spoke, he lost his appetite and 
became only the shadow of himself. Jeanne and 
Marie were reasonably alarmed at this sudden alter¬ 
ation, and the young girl resolved to seek an expla- 
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nation. She took the opportunity one evening after 
the old woman had retired to rest; and returning to 
the room where Pierre sat silent and immovable by 
the fireside, she said to him, in her sweet low voice, 
“My friend?*' 

Pierre slowly raised his head; his eyes were full 
of tears. 

“ You are weeping!” said Marie. 

“ You need not care about that/* replied Pierre. 

“ Not care about it! ” exclaimed the young girl. 
“To be insensible to your sorrow, I must cease to 
love you, my friend, my protector; I must become 
indifferent to you, as you are to your poor Marie! ” 

It was now Marie’s turn to weep; and sobs, till 
then suppressed, heaved her bosom. 

“Well!” exclaimed Pierre, greatly affected, “ I 
will tell you all; and you will forgive me when you 
know the cause of my hesitation.” 

Then Pierre made Marie acquainted with the 
reports that were current respecting her. The ytfung 
girl remained calm and impassible while he spoke, 
and when he had finished, she replied with a smile 
full of dignity :—“ How could you listen to such con¬ 
temptible fables? You,—who have read so many 
books, and who have so often talked with the cure, 
who is wiser than you, and who does not himself 
believe a word of them,—is it possible that you can 
be infected with the superstitions of the gross and 
ignorant people who surround us 

Pierre was overwhelmed by these few and simple 
words, and was about to answer, but at that moment 
the sound of wheels was heard, a carriage stopped 
before the house, followed by a knocking at the door, 
and when it was opened an elderly man of imposing 
aspect appeared. 

“1 am,” said the new-comer, “ the Count d’Aubrey. 
Do you remember me ? 99 
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“ Perfectly, my Lord,” answered Pierre, “ though 
I was very young when you left the country.” 

“ Yes,” answered the Count. " I was compelled to 
depart in haste, leaving behind my dearest treasure. 
A servant to whom I had confided that treasure, 
bewildered with terror, had the infamy to abandon 
the sacred deposit I had committed to his care.” 

Pierre feared to understand the Count’s meaning ; 
his heart beat violently, and M. d’Aubrey continued 
in these words,— 

" Quiet is reestablished; the various causes which 
kept me abroad have ceased to exist; and I come 
hither to resume the treasure to which I allude; that 
treasure is my daughter.” 

" Oh heavens!” exclaimed both Pierre and Marie, 
" then you are-” 

“ I am the father of that child whom you, my 
friend, have saved,” said the Count, addressing him¬ 
self to Pierre; “ and be assured that my gratitude—” 

“ You owe me no gratitude, my Lord,” answered 
Pierre. “I did but fulfil the duty which Heaven 
prescribed, when it led me to that abandoned orphan. 
Go, Mademoiselle Marie; and may you be happy 
with the noble father to whom you are restored! ” 

The Count offered his hand to Marie; but, drawing 
back, she said in an energetic tone,— 

“ One moment. I stand here between my father 
and the generous man who saved me, educated me 
with tenderness, and to whom I was about to conse¬ 
crate my life. To-morrow, perhaps, we should have 
been united. Consent that Pierre should be my 
husband, and I shall be doubly happy again to 
become your daughter.” 

This declaration was followed by a long silence; 
the pride of the Count revolted at the idea of such 
a disproportionate marriage; but, nevertheless, his 
sentiments of justice finally prevailed. 
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“1 do not hide from you, my dear Monsieur 
Pierre,” he said, “that it is painful to me to give 
you the hand of my daughter; but I cannot deny 
the magnitude of the service you have rendered me 
in the preservation of Marie. She is accustomed in 
you to love her benefactor. Be happy, then, toge¬ 
ther ; but upon condition of giving me a place in your 
hearts.” 

The two young people fell at the feet of M. 
d’Aubrey, who gave them his blessing. 

After the first minutes of emotion, Marie said 
slily, “Well, Pierre, do you still think I am a 
Saurimonde ?” 

“ Ah! ” said Pierre, “ you are taking your revenge ! n 
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At the beginning of 1817, I was sub-lieutenant in 
a regiment of cavalry then in garrison in the prin¬ 
cipal town of one of the southern departments of 
France. I was sixteen years of age, as was the rule 
under the old dynasty, and I fancied that I should be 
a very unfinished personage if I did not add to the 
qualities natural to youth, the defects generally found 
in my profession. I was, then, mischievous as a page, 
giddy as a musketeer of 1750, and in order to unite 
the past with the present, as it is expressed in the 
charter, I gave myself, with the aid of an enormous 
pipe, the air and importance of a grumbler, which 
contrasted well with my schoolboy appearance. I was 
the amusement of my comrades when they saw me 
stroking the down on my lips, in the vain hope of 
hastening a moustache, or when, to show off more 
soldierlike manners, they heard me imitate the unpo¬ 
lished jargon that the bird, immortalized by Gresset, 
belonging to the Nuns of the Visitation, had acquired 
on his voyage on the Loire; and being very fond of 
bon-bons, my uniform being orange and green, and 
my nose bearing considerable resemblance to a par¬ 
rot’s beak, the first lieutenant of the squadron had 
nicknamed me Verdant Green, a joke so good that 
no one disputed it. 
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Well! after all, I was the happiest and most petted 
officer in the army. And, indeed, why should they 
not like a good-natured fellow, who was willing to 
ride the first horse that came; who did his own duty 
very negligently, but was always ready to do that of 
another; who paid for the punch that every one but 
himself drank; and who had gallantly fought with a 
burgess of the town, to avenge an affront which he 
had not received, but of which he was only convinced 
after they had crossed swords ? 

Our garrison, the name of which I shall not men¬ 
tion, because I have not the same fighting disposition 
I once had, was really one of the most out-of-the- 
way places imaginable. Figure to yourself a small 
town of eight thousand inhabitants, built on the 
southern side of a barren hill, under which flowed a 
capricious river that inundated our barracks ten times 
during the winter, but whose waters, in the summer, 
were insufficient to refresh our poor horses. No plea¬ 
sant walks in the neighbourhood, only dusty roads, 
without even a tree to protect one from the sun’s 
rays; and no society, excepting what was to be found 
once a-week at the Prefecture, which having seen 
once you felt little inclined to mix with again. This 
being the case, our society was confined to ourselves, 
which I certainly did not regret, for at this period I 
had not tasted the pleasures of the world, and I was 
still in the first fervour of my thoughts on friendship;— 
delightful illusions, which nothing is so likely to foster 
as a military life. I divided my time between the 
duties, badly fulfilled, of my profession, reading 
romances which had found no place in my father’s 
library, and long sittings in the cafe belonging to the 
garrison, where, with my long pipe in my mouth, 
I listened to the old officers of the Empire relating in 
a melancholy way their glorious campaigns. 

I enjoyed for about six months this state of things. 
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pleasant enough in spite of its monotony, when we 
learned that the French Government, upon the repre¬ 
sentations of Ferdinand the Seventh, had just ordered 
that a depot of Spanish refugees, old partisans of 
King Joseph, should be transferred from Pau, where 
they were considered to be too near the Pyrenees, to 
the little town where we were quartered. This wa 3 
quite an event to poor idlers like ourselves, and, to 
say the truth, many a silly hope owed its origin to 
this news, for we knew that many of these refugees 
had their families with them. 

One evening we were, according to custom, sitting 
on the benches of our esplanade, beneath which lay 
the road leading from Pau, when wc perceived in the 
distance a long file of carriages of various forms, 
which advanced slowly towards us. Some men 
wearing long brown mantles marched at the head of 
the cavalcade, which bore a sad and mournful ap¬ 
pearance. 

“ These are the refugees,” said our major; “ they 
told me they were to arrive to-day.” 

These words were scarcely uttered, when we went 
and placed ourselves at the edge of the esplanade in 
a serious and respectful attitude : curiosity had given 
place to a feeling of interest. I, for my part, recalled 
to mind that my father was formerly an emigrant, 
and that the first bread I had tasted had been that of 
an exile. As the procession passed us we took off 
our hats; the men, who were on foot, returned our 
salute with an expression of gratitude replete with 
dignity; as for the women, they were inside the 
carriages: no indiscreet eyes sought to penetrate their 
retirement. Afterwards, we all returned to our quar¬ 
ters, our hearts filled with unusual emotions. We 
thought of all the difficulties which surrounded these 
poor victims of proscription, who had arrived without 
introduction, perhaps without resources, to stay for 
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a short time in a place from whence, withont donbt, 
they would be again driven as soon as they were 
settled and had gained friends. I occupied the first 
floor of a pretty little house opposite the barracks, 
which were situated in the lower part of the town: the 
ground floor was inhabited by the proprietor and his 
wife, excellent people, who treated me with as much 
kindness as if I had been their son instead of their 


lodger. The husband took me out hunting; the wife, 
when I was under arrest, came with her knitting into 
my room, and related for my amusement the munifi¬ 
cent charities of Monseigneur d’A-, the last Arch¬ 

bishop before the revolution; both confided their affairs 
to me, and never questioned me on mine, which indeed 
was not very necessary, for I never made a mystery 
of them; they remembered that I was a sub-lieutenant, 


and only seventeen. When I returned home, I found 
Madame Delpech standing at her door enjoying the 
air. She saluted me with a friendly “ good evening,” 
adding,— 


“ As you have returned so early this evening, Sir, 
is it possible that you can be under arrest?” 

This “Is it possible?” addressed to me, was, no 
doubt, said ironically; but it did not annoy me, and 
I answered,— 


“ No, madame, I am not under arrest; I return 


early, for my heart is sad at witnessing the arrival of 
these poor Spanish refugees.” 

“ Ah! then you have seen them? Well! My husband 
is gone to the Town Hall to offer them his services. 
You know we have that building to let at the bottom 
of the garden? It might suit some family.” 

“ Perhaps you would ask a high rent for it?” 

“ That depends upon circumstances; if the persons 
are poor who take a fancy to it, they will pay accord¬ 
ingly. You know that M. Delpech and I are not 
avaricious: Almighty God, in giving us riches, and 


I 
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depriving us of the happiness of having children, no 
doubt intended that we should be useful to those who 
are not so well off as ourselves.” 

“ In the meantime you have given me much plea¬ 
sure, for you have spoken like a good aunt of mine, 
whom I greatly loved. Good night, Madame Delpech.” 

Soon after this conversation, a carriage stopped at 
the door, and I heard the voice of my worthy landlord 
calling his wife. Afterwards it appeared to me they 
were unloading some boxes in the street, and that there 
was an unusual commotion in the little garden that 
led to the building before-mentioned. I concluded 
that M. Delpech had attained his object, and I was 
glad of it on his account. I went to sleep with this 
thought in my mind as soon as the noise ceased, 
which, however, was not till late at night. The next 
morning, when my servant called me to go to parade, 
~ he informed me that the house was let to an old 
Spanish General, who had taken possession of it with 
his daughter. 

“ Have you seen them?” I asked. 

“ Yes, Sir, for I helped to unload the carriage. They 
are very unfortunate. Only imagine—the father is 
blind, and the daughter dumb.” 

“ Do everything that you can for them without 
waiting for them to ask you,” said I. “ Then, should 
they offer you any return, accept it: the poor think 
themselves rich when they have the opportunity of 
being generous; we must not deprive them of this 
pleasure.” 

Having said this, I mounted my horse, and went 
to take my place at the head of my troop. 1 was 
sure that my servant would do all that I had suggested 
to him. On my return, I inquired of Madame Del¬ 
pech about my neighbours. She confirmed what my 
servant had previously told me of the exiles; and 
added that, fatigued with their journey, and with the 
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various arrangements of their new abode, they had 
retired to take some hours’ repose. Madame Delpech 
appeared to feel much for their situation, and had 
already taken means to improve it. Worthy woman, 
if she be still living, and these pages should by chance 
fall into her hands, she will at least see that I have 
neither forgotten her virtues, nor the remembrance of 
her kindness. 

My lodging in her house consisted of two room 3 ; 
the one which I used as a bedroom, was towards 
the street; the other, which I called my drawing¬ 
room, looked upon the little garden which com¬ 
municated with the other house. This little garden 
was planted in the English style, with much taste, 
and though separating the two houses, was com¬ 
mon to both, thus giving to all an opportunity of 
meeting. 

Several days passed without my seeing anything 
of my new neighbours. It is true, that I avoided 
going to the window, and they, fearing to intrude 
upon me, did not walk in the garden. As soon as I 
was informed of this circumstance, I begged Madame 
Delpech to assure them that I was quite grieved at their 
reserve, and that it would give me real pleasure if 
they would act without restraint. They replied that 
they had acted in that manner towards me simply 
because I had done so to them; but that they would 
gladly act otherwise, provided I would set them the 
example by first walking as usual in the garden. 
An hour after this reply reached me, with my pipe 
in my mouth and a volume under my arm, I seated 
myself under the shade of a woodbine, which grew 
nearly in the middle of the garden. I remained there 
some time to show my desire of being on friendly 
terms, and then joined my comrades in the Coffee¬ 
house. Here I found some of my most intimate 
friends seated round a bowl of “ bishop.” Two 
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Spanish officers of the refugees were with them, to 
whom I was introduced. 

Nothing could be more interesting than the position 
of these men, nor more noble than their conduct. 
It was in obedience to the command of their lawful 
Sovereign, that they had taken the oath of fidelity to 
Xing Joseph: a feeling of honour kept them true to 
their oath; though at the same time they hated 
him, and were devoted to the prisoner of Valen^ay. 
Thus the return of the latter to his dominions was 
hailed by them with enthusiasm, which, however, did 
not prevent their being driven into exile. They 
owed the joy of revisiting their country to a revolution 
which they detested ; and then, an event which ought 
to have been the occasion of happiness to them, fate 
decreed should be otherwise. 

They related these facts to us, without, however, 
introducing one word of bitterness against a sovereign 
who had exiled them simply because they had 
obeyed him. I still remember the emotion that their 
conversation caused me. 

A feeling of confidence being thus established 
between us, I spoke to them of the old General who 
was living in my neighbourhood, and I asked them 
if it were true, that he was blind, and that his daughter 
was dumb. “ It is not his daughter who is with him,” 
they replied, “it is an angel from heaven, for no one 
knows from whence she comes. At all events, the 
poor man has more need of one than any one else, for 
lie is the most wretched amongst us; none of his 
countrymen will see him.” 

“ Why this double proscription?” we all asked. 

“It is a terrible history, and we avoid relating 
it as much as possible; but, if you are very anxious 
to know, we will make an exception in your 
favour.” 

We formed a circle round the two Spaniards; the 

T 
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elder one spoke, and related to us the following 
history:— 

“ The Chevalier de Colombres, Commanding 
Officer of the Walloon Guards, -was Governor of 
Tolosa, when the army commanded by the Grand- 
duke of Berg invaded Spain. Having, or believing 
that he had, cause to complain of some acts of injustice, 
he was one of the first to give in his adhesion to the 
new Government, and instead of serving it with 
regret, he devoted himself to it with all the zealous 
ardour of a renegade from conviction. As he was a 
brave man, and had the gift of gaining the hearts of 
others, his example was followed by a number of 
men, principally foreigners, who had been at different 
times under his command; he was thus enabled to 
form a formidable guerilla force, at the head of 
which he soon made himself the terror of Guipuscoa. 
Become thus an object of horror to his fellow-citizens, 
and obliged from time to time to give proofs of his 
fidelity to the French military authorities, he acquired 
in the opposite camp, a renown equal to that of our 
most famous partisans. Our indomitable population, 
who had not quailed before the soldiers of the greatest 
and most fortunate captain of the age, shuddered 
even at the name of him, whom they would have 
adored, had his talents been employed in their 
defence. The night would not be long enough, were 
we to relate all the bold adventures and terrible acts 
of vengeance of this man whom Spain curses to this 
day. 1 will choose, then, that one deed which has 
above all others rendered him an object of execration 
to us, his companions in exile. 

“The Chevalier de Colombres had an elder brother, 
deputy to the Cortez, like himself a talented and 
resolute officer. The Junta established at Cadiz, 
thought that in sending the Count de Colombres 
into Guipuscoa, with a commission to collect together 
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the loyal Spaniards, they should render the position 
of the Chevalier so unpleasant, that he would be 
obliged to retire to another province, where he would 
have less personal influence, and where, consequently, 
his band would be more easily destroyed. This plan 
was put in execution, but the result was very different 
to what they anticipated. The Count succeeded in 
raising a guerilla force; but the Chevalier remained 
at the head of his, and the two brothers fought with an 
animosity and perseverance unexampled in this war, 
in which were displayed crimes of the blackest dye, as 
well as acts of truest heroism. After many encounters, 
in which the fortune of war favoured sometimes one, 
sometimes the other, the Chevalier was on the point 
of being conquered, when a stratagem, contrived with 
infernal ability, delivered his brother into his hands. 
4 What would you do if I were your prisoner ?* said 
Joseph's general to Ferdinand’s. 1 1 would have you 
hung as a traitor to your country,’ replied he. 1 1 will 
be more humane/ said the other, with equal ferocity, 
4 for you shall die as a soldier.* Five minutes after 
this dreadful dialogue, a dozen Walloon foot soldiers 
shot the Count de Colombres behind a hedge, twenty 
paces from his brother.” 

A movement of horror, which we could not restrain, 
interrupted the Spaniard: he resumed in these 
words:— 

“ After this event, the French army retired from 
Spain, and in a short time the Chevalier was obliged 
to expatriate himself for ever. I am, and indeed we 
all are, ignorant of what became of him, during the 
first two years of his exile; but when we met him at 
Pau, at the beginning of 1816, he was then blind, and 
his life a most miserable one. Too poor to have a 
servant, and too much hated by his companions in 
misfortune, for them to take pity on his infirmity, he 
had been obliged to enter a military hospital, whither 

T 2 
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the report of his crime had preceded him. lie existed 
there several months completely neglected, when the 
chaplain came to tell him that a dumb young woman 
requested to share his lot, and begged that they 
would inform him, that she had resources that she 
wished to place at his disposal. No one knew who 
this young woman was, nor from whence she came, 
and Colombres, in accepting her services, was obliged 
to submit to remain in ignorance like the rest of 
the world. She has been with him nearly a year, 
and we much admire the judgment and tenderness 
displayed in her care of him; and thanks to her, 
not only is the poor blind man no longer alone, 
but he is no longer poor. You see, gentlemen, that 
we have good cause to say that this young woman is 
an angel.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed I, with vehemence; “ but this 
Chevalier de Colombres is a monster! I am vexed 
now that I am in the same house with him; however, 
I will never see him.” 

“ Do not say so, young man,” said an old captain 
of my regiment, in a serious tone. This old man 
had been in the service from the time of the first 
insurrection in La Vendee. “ When I was serjeant- 
major,” he continued, “ in the famous army of 
Mayence, I set fire to my own village, and yet, for 
all that, I was not a villain. But you see, there is 
something so terrible in political animosities, that 
they warp the conscience, and then the greatest 
crimes appear in the light of duties,—obstinacy even 
takes the high-sounding title of honour. Let us, 
then, ask of God to spare us the pain of witnessing 
other revolutions, and, in order to soften the memory 
of those that are past, let us forgive, that we may 
hope to be forgiven. When I returned to my home 
after the peace, I met with an old royalist, who said 
to me,—* You burnt down my house; as for me, I 
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killed your father : let us embrace each other, 1 —and 
we did so, crying out, ‘ Vive la France !’ Then we 
compared notes with respect to our wounds ; he had 
twenty, and I eighteen. When the balance is so 
nearly even, it is not difficult to be reconciled.” 

“ That is all very well, my dear Captain,” replied 
I, half convinced; “ but then, to shoot a brother!” 

“ You quite forget that if the brother had been the 
conqueror, he would have hung the Chevalier.” 

“ Well, but at least you must agree, that it was 
a fine opportunity for the display of mercy! ” 

“ Very true, my friend; 1 quite agree with your 
observations. As for you, detest him if you feel that 
it is right to do so; to pity him would be better: 
but do not despise him.” 

These words made a considerable impression on 
me; nevertheless, when I returned home, which I did 
shortly afterwards, I still held to my determination 
not to become acquainted with the Chevalier de Co- 
lombres; and I seated myself in my balcony to show 
that I relinquished to my neighbours the exclusive 
enjoyment of the garden. 

The Spaniard’s narrative had cast a gloom over my 
mind, and I had formed a most painful impression of 
this hard-hearted man, who had not hesitated to 
sacrifice his brother to his political opinions. I pic¬ 
tured him to my mind—tall, thin, and bent with age, 
with a scornful brow, half bald, a bilious complexion, 
hoarse voice, and ferocious smile; in a word, re¬ 
sembling some great criminal represented on the 
stage, to which at that time my knowledge of such 
characters was confined. My opinion on this subject 
was so completely formed, that I felt sure of recog¬ 
nising the Chevalier wherever I should chance to 
meet him. I thought I should equally recognise his 
young companion; the portrait I had formed of her 
in my imagination was a most enchanting one. 
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I was roused from my reverie by the noise of foot¬ 
steps in the immediate neighbourhood of my room, 
and almost at the same moment a hand knocked 
gently at my door. I gave the usual invitation on 
such occasions, and my surprise was great on seeing 
two persons enter who I felt certain were my neigh¬ 
bours, although they did not resemble the creatures 
of my imagination. The Chevalier de Colombres 
was certainly tall, but you seldom see a man of more 
noble appearance, or one calculated to command 
greater respect. His forehead was lofty, yet calm 
and pensive, shaded by locks of long flowing white 
hair, which gave to his countenance a most capti¬ 
vating expression of sweetness and dignity. His 
eyes, which looked dim rather than quite sightless, 
preserved in their appearance a certain brilliancy, 
which gave one the impression that the light was not 
extinguished for ever. His mouth was large, but the 
strongly compressed lips denoted firmness of cha¬ 
racter, and resolution was marked on his prominent 
chin. These two features were the only ones that 
corresponded with those I had fancied in the former 
Governor of Tolosa. 

He advanced towards me, led by a young girl, who 
charmed me by her simple and modest demeanour. 

“ Sir,” said the General, addressing me in a tone, 
the sweetness of which made me start, so completely 
had I expected to find it harsh and disagreeable, “ I 
have ventured to call upon you without permission, 
for I am desirous to express my gratitude for your 
kind consideration in my regard, and to assure you 
that I shall avail myself of the permission you have 
given me, with the same sincerity with which it has 
been offered.’* 

I was somewhat embarrassed by this beginning, 
which upset all my plans, and still more was I dis¬ 
concerted by the appearance of the Chevalier, so 
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different from the idea that I had formed of him. 
I stammered out a few polite words in reply, and at 
the same time placed chairs, without however too 
great an appearance of cordiality. 

The young woman seated the General on one of 
them, and she remained standing at his side. 

“ If you wish to retire, Candelaria,” said he, “ this 
gentleman will, I am sure, have the kindness to assist 
me home in a short time; that is, if I do not intrude 
upon him now,’* making a movement as if to rise. 

To this I could only reply by saying that I felt 
myself quite honoured by his visit. Whilst making 
this speech, to which I really felt compelled, his 
young companion left us. 

“ Sir,” replied the General, “ it is not from a foolish 
wish to appear polite, that I have called upon you in 
this manner, for that would not have been a sufficient 
motive for my indiscretion; but I was told that you had 
expressed yourself as feeling much interest respect¬ 
ing me, and I thought it due to myself to come and 
disclose to you the cause of the complete abandon¬ 
ment in which I am left by my companions in exile.” 

“I know the cause, General,” replied I, “and 
must tell you, without reserve, that it had inspired 
me with resolutions which are very much shaken by 
the noble frankness of your proceedings. Can they 
have calumniated you?” 

“ They have not calumniated me, if they told you 
that it was I who caused my brother’s death; but 
they have done so, if they did not add that since that 
day I have not enjoyed one moment’s repose.” 

“ I could have imagined that without your having 
told me so.” 

“ I thank you for your kind opinion, young man,” 
replied the General, with emotion. “I am not come 
here to apologise for an act which I regarded as a 
duty when a soldier, but which I have wept for as 
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a crime since my banishment; and if I say what 1 
think, it appears to me to be more honourable to 
expose myself to the aversion of mankind than to 
force myself upon their esteem.” 

Then, without giving me time to reply, he related 
to me most circumstantially, not only everything 
with respect to the terrible fact before related, but 
also other events in which fate had obliged him to 
take a part. For five years, his life had been passed 
in a succession of truly fatal events, which had seldom 
allowed him the liberty of choice. He described to 
me, in the most forcible manner, the most striking 
point in the character of these people, which is to 
raise revenge into a virtue, and to consider moderation 
as apostasy. 

“ One party had,” said he, “and possibly with 
. justice, declared me a traitor to my country, while the 
other seemed always to doubt my fidelity to the cause 
I had embraced. On the field of battle, the eyes of 
the dying cast on me looks of hatred; while under 
the tents of my companions in arms, I could perceive 
mistrust even under words of studied politeness. 
Shall I say all, Sir?” lie exclaimed; “yes, since this 
was the beginning of my long penance. Well! the 
day following the death of my unhappy brother, I 
was as much the object of suspicion as I was the 
previous evening, and I had the grief of hearing 
these terrible words,—‘He is a Spaniard; all this 
proves nothing/ ” 

The Chevalier 3 narrative continued for nearly two 
Lours, without my attempting to interrupt him, and 
without a single expression being dropped by him 
which could betray the wish to lessen the enormity 
of what he called his crime. I was deeply interested 
by this kind of confession, and was becoming much 
moved when, after a moment’s silence, the Chevalier 
resumed: — 
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“ I wished to make you acquainted with all the 
circumstances, Sir, that you also might abandon the 
exile, if you did not judge him worthy of your pity. 
Now I am ready to return home,” added he, rising, 
“will you conduct me to my door? If you do not 
feel disposed to do so, will you have the kindness to 
point out to me yours? I can then find my way by 
feeling the walls.” 

“ There is another course open, General,” replied 
I, seating him again in his arm-chair; “namely, to 
remain some little time longer with me; I will profit 
by this favour, to have some conversation with you on 
subjects less melancholy than those about which you 
have just been speaking.” 

His satisfaction at my remark was so evident, and 
at the same time so dignified, that you could perceive at 
once the feeling of pleasure displayed by an unhappy 
man receiving a favour; and the gratitude of a man 
of the world who accepts an invitation which is agree¬ 
able to him, and which he has every right to expect. 

“ You will permit me,” said he, “ to express my¬ 
self pleased and happy at your proposal; but let me 
also tell you that it does not surprise me; how is it 
possible for one so young, not to be good ?” 

“ Is that a reason?” 

“ Almost always at your age, persons suspect evil, 
yet, notwithstanding, excuse it; in after years they 
believe it, and know not how to forgive it;—they 
say that the only way men can atone for their own 
faults, is by being merciless to those of their fellows. 
But let us speak of yourself, as you have expressed 
a wish to converse on agreeable subjects.” 

He then asked me with great amiability, and much 
delicacy, a multitude of questions about my family, 
my country, my profession, my tastes, and in fact 
upon everything that could interest me.—I replied to 
all these questions with the frankness and thought- 
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lessness peculiar to my age; and in my turn made 
some inquiries about his young companion. 

“ On that subject,” said he, “ I know no more than 
you do; for I presume that those who have spoken 
to you about me, will have related also, that during 
my stay in the hospital of Pau, the chaplain of the 
house came to inform me that one of my country¬ 
women offered me the assistance of her eyes in ex¬ 
change for that of my mouth: I accepted it, because 
I thought it was the will of God that I should be less 
unhappy, and the same day Candelaria came and 
took me to her house. Since then she has never 
quitted me.” 

“ Have you made any attempts to discover who 
she is?” 

“ How could I do so ? I am constantly alone with 
her, and she cannot reply to any of my questions. 
Besides, why try to penetrate the mystery of God's 
mercies? it is enough for me to know that I have 
always near me a guardian angel.” 

We conversed some time longer like old acquaint¬ 
ances, and when he rose to retire, before taking my 
arm, he seized my hand and pressed it warmly. I did 
not take him home, because Candelaria was waiting 
for him in the garden. You may well imagine that 
I returned to my room with very different ideas from 
those I had brought with me from the cafd some 
hours previously. 

My intercourse with the Chevalier de Colombres 
became every day more intimate, and ultimately I 
devoted all my evenings to him. His conversation 
I found exceedingly charming; his dignity in misfor¬ 
tune, and the sincerity of his repentance, inspired me 
with an interest which insensibly changed into feel¬ 
ings of affection. 

Candelaria was rarely with us, for she always re¬ 
tired when she did not think her presence necessary, 
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and I, like my old friend, came at last to the conclu¬ 
sion that she really was his guardian angel. To such 
a length was this carried that I often passed her 
without saluting her. 

At the commencement of the winter, the Chevalier 
became ill from the effects of cold; and as I saw that 
he was himself very indifferent to his sufferings, I 
thought it my duty to bring the Surgeon-Major of my 
regiment to see him, without previously informing 
him of my intention. At first he made some objec¬ 
tions to seeing him, but on my urging him to do so, 
for my own satisfaction, he consented, and the doctor 
was introduced. 

It was evening—the room was faintly lighted by a 
small lamp, and the physician asked for a candle, that 
he might examine his patient with more accuracy. 
Candelaria brought one, and when she placed it be¬ 
fore the Chevalier, the doctor and I both perceived 
that the light appeared to affect the sight of his eyes, 
which we had imagined gone for ever. Thanks to 
the great care of Monsieur Derivi&re, (that was the 
name of our Surgeon-Major,) my old friend recovered 
very quickly. When he was quite convalescent, I 
went one evening to beg him to come and breakfast 
with me the following morning; he consented in the 
most courteous manner imaginable ; and at the hour 
agreed upon, I went myself to fetch him. Having 
asked the Generali permission, I had invited Mons. 
Derivifere to meet the Chevalier, and the breakfast 
passed off in the most agreeable manner. My poor 
friend had never appeared so calm, nor had shown 
himself so thoroughly amiable. His politeness in¬ 
duced him to appear happy at his recovery, though 
life to him must have been a burden. As he con¬ 
stantly recurred to the gratitude he felt for the kind¬ 
ness and attention he had received from the doctor, 
the latter said to him :— 
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“ General, it is very true that I cured you of the 
pleurisy, and I am delighted at it; but there is some¬ 
thing else, which would confer real honour on me, 
and at the same time give me infinitely more plea¬ 
sure ; viz. to restore your sight. I feel confident that 
nothing would be easier, if you would consent to sub¬ 
mit to a slight operation, which would be unattended 
by danger, and cause but very little pain.” 

“ I fear neither pain nor danger, my dear doctor,” 
replied the Chevalier; “ but I am accustomed to my 
infirmity, and to be deprived of sight is a subject of 
little regret to a poor exile like myself.” 

“ But think,” said I, “ that your exile may cease 
at any time; and then of how much joy you will be 
deprived if you cannot see that country which is so 
dear to you! ” 

“ I have no country! you know that well, my 
young friend; and it is on that account, that I am 
not anxious about my sight. Indeed, I should look 
upon it as a favour not to be permitted to return to 
Spain, for I had condemned myself to banishment 
before I knew of the existence of the law that 
banished me.” 

“ I will not press it,” said the doctor, “ but should 
you change your mind, pray remember that I am 
aways at your service.” 

The General thanked him, and immediately turned 
the conversation. The doctor soon after left us, to 
pay his daily visit to the hospital. 

When the Chevalier and I were alone, I asked him 
why he refused a thing, which, supposing him to bo 
indifferent to it himself, would be the cause of so 
much pleasure to me, and would prove so great a 
relief to his dear Candelaria. 

“ Because my calamity is a punishment sent by 
God, and therefore it is not the province of man to 
endeavour to remove it. I have been blind now 
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nearly three years, and during that time have been 
quite aware that it was capable of cure, and therefore 
1 bless Heaven who has granted me the favour of a 
voluntary expiation.” 

“ General,” replied I, struck with admiration at the 
nobleness of such repentance, and at the tenderness of 
such a conscience, “ the trial has lasted long enough; 
and now that you have the advice of a physician, you 
ought perhaps to consult a priest, to ascertain whether 
your constancy to this idea may not be an abuse 
of the Divine mercy, or the indulgence of human 
pride.” 

“ Young man,” said he, with emotion, “you have 
brought forward arguments, which cause me much 
disquietude. It is true, that if God has forgiven me, 
I may be acting like a proud man who obstinately 
clings to punishment when Providence intends it 
otherwise.” 

“ You should not have doubted of this pardon from 
the day when Providence sent you the angel whose 
eyes have guided and whose devotedness has consoled 
you.” 

“ But suppose I were to lose her on the recovery 
of my sight, the deprivation of which, through her 
kind attentions, I have hardly perceived?” 

“ It would be another indication of the will of 
Heaven.” 

“Listen, my young friend,” said the Chevalier, 
with great animation. “ Heaven is my witness, that 
for myself I have no wish to revisit that land that 
I have stained with the blood of my brother. But 
I will consent to this test, and if it confirm you in 
the opinion that I ought to submit to the operation, 
I will no longer resist. Go for Candelaria; inform 
her of what the doctor has suggested, and if it 
appear to give her pleasure, I will do all you wish, 
and when you wish.’ 
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In five minutes Candelaria was at the General’s 
side, and I narrowly observed her countenance. 

“ My child,” said he, “ the doctor who so skilfully 
attended me during my illness, hopes to be able to 
restore my sight. What do you advise me to do ?” 

Candelaria threw herself on her knees, her hands 
raised towards heaven. She opened her lips; I 
thought she was going to speak. 

“ Her countenance looks radiant,” said I to the 
Chevalier. 

“You will not leave me if they cure me?” con¬ 
tinued he, with an anxious expression. 

Candelaria seized the hands of the banished man, 
and covered them with kisses. 

“ My friend,” said he to me, “ inform the doctor 
that he may come when he pleases ; I am ready.” 

The doctor came, and it was decided that after 
a preliminary treatment, the operation should be 
performed the following Sunday. It was then 
Tuesday. 

The day fixed for the operation arrived: I waited 
for it, as you may imagine, with great impatience, 
and I went to the Chevalier’s some moments before 
the hour appointed for the attendance of the phy¬ 
sician. The General was seated in a large arm-chair 
placed before a window ; his hands clasped, his brow 
more pensive than usual. His whole bearing showed 
that his mind was engaged in meditation and prayer. 
Candelaria was on her knees before him ; her coun¬ 
tenance beaming with tenderness and hope. 

“ This is a happy day for your friends,” said I to 
Colombres. 

He took my hand and pressed it, without uttering 
a word. 

“You are aware,” added I, “ that as soon as we 
know that the operation has succeeded, your eyes 
will be covered with a bandage, which will be 
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lessened every day, in order that you may by degrees 
become accustomed to the light.” 

“ When I have seen Candelaria, yourself, and the 
sun, I can be patient,” said he to me, with a sweet 
smile. 

Then his countenance suddenly changed, and 
placing his hand upon the head of Candelaria, who 
was still kneeling at his feet, continued :— 

“ I would much rather hear her voice than see 
again the light of day. ” 

She looked at me with an expression which I 
could not comprehend until some time afterwards: 
besides, the doctor entered at the moment, and all my 
thoughts were fixed upon what was going to take 
place. The preparations for the operation having 
been made beforehand, Mons. Deriviere placed his 
patient in a convenient position, and, putting into my 
hands some instruments which he would require, 
began immediately. Five or six minutes passed ; 
they appeared to me like an age. The General did 
not breathe a word, nor utter a sigh. 

“ The operation is completed,” said the doctor; 
“ tell me if you can see.” 

The General cast down his eyes, met the gaze of 
Candelaria, made an exclamation of surprise, and 
fainted. 

“ He has recognised me,” said the young girl, 
clasping her hands ; “ my God be praised ! ” 

The doctor turned round in amazement. As for 
me, I could scarcely believe the. evidence of my 
senses. 

“ There is a great deal of mystery in all this,” 
said the doctor, recovering himself. “ While waiting 
for it to be cleared up, we will now take advantage 
of the General’s fainting fit to put on the bandage 
which he must wear for some days. We shall see 
after that what it will be necessary to do.” 
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CANDELARIA. 


Whilst this was being done, the General recovered 
lii3 consciousness. “ Take off this bandage,” said he ; 
“ I must see her again ! see her, and die !” 

“ Be calm, General,” said Mons. Deriviere ; “ what 
you have seen you will see again; but if you thus 
agitate yourself, I cannot answer for the conse¬ 
quences.” 

“ It is not an angel who is near me,” said the exile, 
“ it is a saint! it is Bernadette, my brothers only 
daughter! now I see that God has forgiven me. . . . . 
But where are you, my child ? let me press you to my 
heart.” 

“ I am at your feet, where I return thanks to 
Heaven for having answered my prayer. Forgive 
me, uncle,” said she, throwing her arms round his 
neck; “I came to you for the purpose of revenging 
my father; your repentance has taught me forgive¬ 
ness; God is with us. I am no longer an orphan, 
and you are no longer exiled.” 

In 1822, a decree of the Cortez recalled all the 
refugees to their country. In 1823, at the time that 
King Ferdinand entered Madrid, Bernadette de Co- 
lombres demanded of him the pardon of her uncle in 
consideration of the services of her father. 

“ Ask it on account of your own virtues,” replied 
the King. “ For your sake I name your uncle 
Governor of Corunna.” 

It was in this town that the Chevalier de Colom- 
bres died a few years ago, at a very advanced age. 
Bernadette never left hiiji. 
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